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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


——}, ‘OVIDENTIALLY or otherwise, simulta- 
neously with the visit of J. E. Redmond, 

M. P., to this country is the appearance 

of a volume dealing in a scholarly man- 

——= ner with the subject which he has so much 
to heart. “Ireland and the Empire,” by T. W. Russell, 
also a member of the House of Commons, is believed 
to be a disinterested attempt to throw full light upon 
the wrongs Ireland has suffered during the last 
hundred years. This, we think, is Mr. Russell’s first 


real book on the subject, although his numerous con 
tributions on the Irish question would fill several vol- 
umes. He isa “ United Kingdom man,” has done much 
for the cause of temperance in Ireland, has taken an 
active vart in the House of Commons against the home 
rule movement, and, seven years ago, was the princi- 
pal promoter of the Land Acts Committee. Apparently 
he-brings to his subject full knowledge and ample ex- 
perience; still, it is too much to hope that he will 
please all who are interested in Ireland. 
eee eee 
In spite of the four lives of Cardinal Wolsey, written 


in the last century, to say nothing of his “ authorita- 
tive” biography by G. Cavendish, written within a 
century of his death, and in spite of Mr. Froude’s his- 
torical elucidations concerning him, or possibly be- 
cause of them, there has always been much doubt as 


to the actual status of Wolsey’s religious views. Was 
he is a reformer who could not be bribed to become a 
revolutionist, or was he less than a reformer because 
he feared to be a revolutionist? Ethelred L. Taunton, 
whose “History of the Jesuits in England” was re- 
cently reviewed in these columns, has attempted to 
solve. the problem, and has presented a work dealing 
with Wolsey from a strictly ecclesiastical point of 
view. Mr. Taunton is believed to keep well within the 
evidence he presents when he argues that had the Pope 
been more patient, on the one hand, and Henry VIII. 
less impetuous to contract marriages, on the. other, 
there might have been no breach with Rome at all. 
Such a conclusion invites almost infinite speculation 
in regard to the last three centuries and a half of 


English history. 

A profusely illustrated biographical. work is “ Eu- 
gene Field: A Study in Heredity and Contradictions,” 
from the pen of the gentle poet's life-long friend, Mr. 

_Slason Thompson. Aside from the fact that the work 


presents all interesting chronological data, we are 
shown how much Field owed to atavism, and that all 
his poems, even the most trivial, were the. varied ex- 
_ pression -of a ‘personal philosophy which his friend. 
demonstrates and expounds. There is little doubt that. 


this last addition to the already numerous Fieldsiana 


; of National Biography.” 
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will furnish the key which has so long been desired 
by many, 

The unique preface beginning “ Lord, let me never 
tag a moral to a story nor tell a story without mean- 
ing,”’ which Dr. Van Dyke places as the “ Foreword” 
in his latest volume, “ The Ruling Passion,” is being 
variously commented on by the London reviewers, and 
their expressions run through the whole gamut of lit- 
erary censorum—censorum, in the Latin it 
should be said. One critic says that it is a most admira- 
ble petition, which every aspirant for literary laurels 
should commit to memory and reverently "” 
before putting pen to paper. Others are of a similar 
opinion, and so on, to an attempt at indifference which 
1s more or less pertinently expressed by the Academy: 

An admirable petition. But why print it?” As we 
have seen, other reviewers have answered this query. 
In the meantime, the preface itself seems destined to 
take its place as a unique addition to the three great 
prefaces of literary history. 

oe 


sense, 


‘repeat 


It might be well to inquire of those captious critics, 
who are complaining that the personages in Mr. Hew- 
lett’s “New Canterbury Tales” not talk in the 
style of their period, if modern readers in general 
would be much the wiser if they did actually speak in 
the language of Chaucer. However, we are glad that 
the question has been raised, for similar adverse criti- 
cism has recently been heaped upon certain historical 
novels. Of course, there is little doubt that the au- 
thor “When Knighthood Was Flower ” 
could have made his characters speak in the exact 
language of the period, but we are quite sure that had 
he done so his book would have remained to-day a 
much disputed theme for philologists instead of being 
the popular romance that it undoubtedly is. The illu- 
sion is the thing, and not a mere reproduction. And 
that is why every schoolboy to-day knows Shakepeare’s 
“Julius Caesar,” while Jonson’s “ Sejanus” is little 
more than a literary curiosity. 
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Mr. Clement K. Shorter is much disturbed over 


finds in the 
These are particularly marked, 
he would have us believe, by the sins of omission. He 
gives full vent to his feelings in the current number of 
The Tatler. He is surprised and pained that no 
mention made of William Fletcher, Lord 
valet, while he finds plenty about Fletcher in the re- 
cently published volume of Byron letters, but not even 
the editor of ‘‘ The Letters’ has taken the trouble to 
find out what became of Fletcher. Then Mr. Shorter 
fires his shot, which is properly suggestive and en- 
lightening. He has dug it up from a newspaper of 
1833. It reads as follows, and, to the littérateur who 
is also a detective, it seems full of infinite promise: 


William Fletcher, the faithful valet of Lord Byron 
for twenty years, who received the pilgrim’s last 
words at Missolonghi and did not quit his remains 
until he had seen them deposited in the family vault 
at Hucknell, now keeps an Italian warehouse in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, and is there celebrated among 
the nobility for the fine quality of his macaroni. 

SS 


Two authors this month ‘are presenting books on 
the inexhaustible subject of Shakespeare. In England 
W. Carew Hazlitt, more favorably known through his 
‘elationship to the eminent essayist than through his 
own ponderous but well-intentioned studies on the 
Venetian Republic, seeks to solve several unsolved or 
hitherto half solved problems in connection with the 
ife and works of the Bard of Avon, while in the United 


States, Mr. W. H. Fleming presents a work on “ Shake- 
3peare’s Plots,” being a study in dramatic construction 
We have not been made acquainted with the problems 
which Mr. Hazlitt tackles and so cannot discuss them, 
but if Mr. Fleming has approached his subject from 
the point of view of modern stagecraft, there can be 
iittle doubt that amateur Shakespearean dramatic so- 
cieties of the future will be greatly indebted to him. 


the transgressions that he * Dictionary 


is 


After many years Mr. Howells’s charming little vol- 
ume “ Italian Journeys” is being presented in.a form 
that is in proper keeping with its contents. The book, 
with illustrations by Pennell, has been modeled after 
the style of the édition de luxe of Henry James’s “ Lit- 
tle Tour in France,”’ which was so sympathetically 
received last year. Incidentally, Mr. Howells has thor- 
oughly revised the text and has written a new preface. 
We all remember with what felicity and charm he has 
described Venice, Genoa, Naples, Pisa, Como, and other 
Italian cities, and persons who are acquainted with 
the peculiar atmosphere of Joseph Pennell’s drawings 
can imagine how the text has now been enhanced. We 
know of no other artist who is so capable of doing full 
justice, not only to Mr. Howells but to the Italian land- 
scape, as is Mr. Pennell. 


OUR MAGAZINE NUMBER, 


One week from to-day Tue New YorK Tymes Sar- 
urDAY Review will be issued as a special number of 
extra size devoted to the plans made by the editors of 
magazines for the coming year. This method of deal- 
ing with these preparations has in past years been 
found more satisfactory than the old way of printing 
from week to week scattered items pertaining to the 
prospectuses. Readers of Tar Saturpay Revirw have 
doubtless been glad in this way to see news of period- 
icals brought together in one place on one day and in 
a single publica) weds hates 


Byron's | 





24 PAGES. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The Authorized Biography in Two Volumes 


By Mr. Scudder.* 
HOWELLS, in his “ Personal 
spect,” said of Mr. Lowell: 
indeed, 


R 

: Retro- 
“ He did not, 
make one impression upon me, but 
thousand I should 
in vain to embody in a single pre- 
Already the public also has had so many 
personal impressions of Mr. Lowell, gained through 
his intensely personal works. 


i a impressions, which 
= seek 


sentment.”’ 


through his letters, and 
through the abundant reminiscence of his friends, that 
it is difficult to realize how entirely empty a space has 
been left for Mr. Scudder to fill with this more formal 
biography. We have never yet quite seen Mr. Lowell 
whole. Nor do we now. But we come nearer to it in 
connected data on which to 
We him surrounded 
by his environment and developing in orderly sequence 

at all events in sequence as 


having such a body of 


build our conception of him. see 
orderly as his somewhat 
from the willfulness and 
ardor of his early years to the splendid product of his 
maturity. Mr. Scudder has contented himself with sin- 
gularly little comment and explanation, and no subject 
of biography ever needed less. 


vagrant tendencies permitted 


but he has followed the 
course of Lowell's interests and the apparent workings 
of his mind so minutely as to bring his many-sided 
personality into essential harmony. 

In the first volume the inevitable impression of Low- 
ell’s perverse youth is deepened rather than mitigated. 
The most inveterate hero-worshipper could hardly find 
him other than a decidedly trying boy. “ Rather flighty 
and exceedingly youthful” he was in his own opinion, 
expressed long after, and, the unprejudiced reader must 
add, blithely inconsiderate. Mr. Scudder prints a letter 
from Dr. Lowell to his son, written as the former was 
about to sail for Europe, leaving Lowell a young colle- 
gian not very well adapted to leading a life of inde- 
pendence, The financial arrangement suggested is not 
wholly complimentary in its implication, and shows 
how early the spur was needed for one who in his own 
words “came into the world with a strong dose of 
poppy in his veins.” 

‘You know the necessity of economy,” writes the 
father, ‘“‘and you know that I shall never dehy you 
but from necessity what will afford you pleasure. I 
shall direct Charles to pay you half a dollar a week. If 
you are one of the first eight admitted to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, $1.00 per week as soon as you are admitted. If 
I find my finances will allow it I shall buy you some- 
thing abroad. If you graduate one of the first five in 
your class I shall give you $100 on your graduation. If 
one of the first ten, $75. If one of the first twelve, $50. 
If the first or second scholar, $200. If you do not miss 
any exercises unexcused you shall have Bryant’s 
‘Mythology’ or any book of equal value, unless it is 
one I may specially want. My dear child, I wish you 
only to be faithful to yourself. You can easily be a 
fine scholar, and therefore in naming the smallest sum 
for your weekly expenses I feel no hesitation, as it de- 
pends on yourself with very little exertion to secure 
the second highest sum, and with not more exertion 
than is perfectly compatible with health and sufficient 
recreation to secure the largest.” 

We do not hear just how much or how little Lowell 
profited by this carefully graded system of rewards, 
but it was some time after his college days that he be- 
gan really to be “ faithful to himself.” His rustication 
at college and the criticism to which it subjected him 
did not seriously disturb his faith in his own judg- 
ment, but he had his natural boyish grievance against 
the world for not recognizing the powers that he would 
not put forth, and he most lustily and literally cursed 
that unappreciative world. The spirit of revolt against 
onforced tasks was one that he carried with him far 
into his middle years. When he first launched him- 
self in the profession of letters he fought shy of mak- 
ing any promises that he might be bound to perform. 
“TI should not like to bind myself to write every week, 
though I have no doubt that I shall be able to,” he says 
to his first editor, and twenty-five years later he tells 
a correspondent that he has just declined an offer of 
four thousand dollars a year to write four pages month- 
y. It would be a mistake to infer, however, as s0 Many 
have inferred, and as his own protestations of indo- 
ence constantly tempt one to believe, that Lowell’s 
hatred of routine work sprang from pure idleness of 
temperament. It is true that although he despised debt 
and was seldom during his earlier years entirely out 
of it, he could not bring himself to harness his Pega- 
sus ever so lightly for the sake of clearing himself. [t 
is true that he chafed under drudgery of any sort what- 
goever, whether it was connected with the editing of 
rhe Atlantic Monthly, or with the duties of a profes- 
sorship at Harvard, or with the details of his work as 
Minister to Spain and to England. He was not happy, 
boy or man, without abundant time to play. On the 
other hand, he was never happy in scamping any work 
he undertook. As a reviewer he did not spare hiniself, 
In reviewing White’s Shakespeare for The Atlantic, for 
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example, he read over twice every word ot 
the commentary and notes and then laid 
the book aside that his impression might 
settle and clarify before he wrote his crit- 
icism. Concerning an article on Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary he wrote to Mr. Norton: 


You know my unfortunate weakness for 
doing things not quite superficially. So I 
have been a week about {t—-press waiting, 
devil at my elbow, (I mean the printer’s,) 
every dictionary and vocabulary I own 
gradually gathering in a semicircle round 
asf chair—and three of the days of twelve 

hours each. And with what t? 
At most six pages, which not six men will 
care anythi apout. And now it is done, 
I feel as if { had taken hold of the book 
the wrong way and that I should have de- 
voted myself to his theory more and to par- 
ticulars less; or, rather, that I ought to 


have had more space. 

Perhaps the most striking 
given by these volumes (and given more 
emphatically than by the “ Letters’’) is 
the interplay of the two opposing elements 
in Lowell's character—swiftness of intuition 
and sobriety of ultimate judgment. His 
wit was so quick to strike, his enthusiasm 
so prompt to take fire, that in his younger 
days especially one looked for the extreme 
views that have been the curse of all re- 
forming periods. 


impression 


But even in his younger 
days he showed tolerance 
breadth of feeling, a caution in yielding his 
mind absolutely to any strong impulse. His 
patriotism was the only emotion to which 
he gave himself without consideration. 
“The connection with The (Anti-Slavery) 
Standard had not altered Lowell's position 
in politics,” 
when Lowell was most swayed by the great 
issues that resulted in the civil war. 


potential and 


writes his biographer of a time 


It found him an independent and left him 
so. He was no less a reformer at the end 
than he was at the beginning. But he was 
confirmed in his belief that the world must 
be healed by degrees, and as he was a dis- 
believer in the short cut to emancipation 
by way of disunion, so he was at once a firm 
believer in radical reform, but skeptical of 
ultimate success through the rooting out of 
individual evils. He found himself among 
people who were sure of their panaceas. 
Je himself in the first flush of his restless 
desire for activity had been disposed, under 
the influence of the woman he loved, to 
attack the evil of intemperance by the 
method of total abstinence, but his zeal 
was short lived. He appears never to have 
accepted woman suffrage as the solution of 
the problem of society, and it is doubtful if 
at any time he would have given his adhe- 
sion to the mode of immediate emancipa- 
tion if he had been called upon to discuss 
it. His imagination and his sense of humor 
both prevented him from being a thick and 
thin reformer, and he refused to allow his 
hatred of slavery to be complicated with 
practical measures for the reform of vari- 
ous other evils which troubled society. It 
was because he saw in slavery in the 
United States the arch foe of freedom and 
the insidious corrupter of National life 
that he concentrated his reforming energy 
upon this evil. 


the love of 


amounted to a passion with him, and Mr 


As we have said, country 
Scudder manages to convey its fervor and 
scending to a combat 

have 
Lowell's 


tenderness without de 


with those critics who seen 


tunity it 
the English land and people 


oppor- 
liking for 
His feeling 
to the poetic 


to doubt in 


was the feeling natural na- 


ture. He personified his ideal and loved it, 
to use his own comparison, as he might a 
woman. The vision of the Commemoration 


Ode was the vision most often with him: 


O, Beautiful! my Country! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 


O’er such sweet brows as never other wore. 


ours once more! 


Upon his foreign missions he never forgot 
that he the 
business agent of the United States. When 
at his presentation to the King of Spain he 


well 


was the champion as as 


was kept waiting twenty minutes beyond 
the for 
his introducer apologized 
nothing to 
should be remembered 
the United States that 
An who 


during his official stay 


hour appointed his audience, and 
he replied that it 
but 
he 
waiting 
his host 


England is quot- 


it 
but 


him persoually, 
it 


was kept 


was 


was not 


Englishman was often 


in 
ed as saying: 

I like Mr. Lowell. I iike to have him here 
I keep him as long as | can, and I am al- 
ways in terror lest somebody shall say 
something about America that would pro- 
voke an explosion 


Max Miiller 


Everybody knows, he says, in Auld 
Lang Syne,” that the salaries paid by 
America to her diplomatic staff are insuffi- 
cient, and no one knew it better than he 
himself. But when the remark was made in 
his presence that the United States treated 
its diplomatic representatives stingily he 
fired up and discoursed most eloquently 
on the advantages of high thoughts and 
humble living 


bore like testimony: 


be 


nevertheless deeply 


Full as any biography of Lowell must 


of public affairs, it is 
impressed upon the reader that he was not in 
the common sense in the least a man of af- 
He lived a life singuiarly withdrawn 
Mr. 
liarly impersonal nature 
He gave 


careless in his exactions, and not only 


fairs. 


and private Scudder recalls the 


pecu 


of his teaching at 


Harvard. himself freely, was 


uf 
fered but encouraged encroachments ov his 


unprofessional hours, “At first in Kirk- 





family 





Elmwood, 
the 
hour 


the 


land Street, afterward at he 


only 


made’ his students welcome, and 
difference 
University 
fire at 
of talk 


swearTest 


{ 
in 
d | 


it may be betwee 


Hall 
Elmwood, 


nan 


hour by 


the 


and an w 


was in wider rans 
It was here that his students came 


was the 


him, for he 
quickened in the who 
avid of more just such talk, and sought him 
in the Yet, 
nearer as they to him as he sat.with 
his pipe in slippered Fase, and much as they 


drew from him it is doubtful if there was 


to it men 


class room were | 


greater intimacy of his study. 


came 


much fectprocity In the intercourse. As a 
comparative’ stranger might draw from 
Lowell one of his most delightful letters, if 
some question he sent him happened to 
catch him at a favorable moment, when he 
needed only an occasion for the letter that 
was on tap, so these students, one or more, 
offered an easy audience, and Lowell, rare- 
ly out of the mood for talk, would spin his 
gossamer or weave his strong fabric for 
them as well as for any one else, without 
paying very close heed to them personaily.” 
And Mr. Barrett Wendeli's story of Lo- 
well's essential indifference to his pupils is 
quoted. Although Mr. Wendell had been an 
enthusiastic pupil, and had freely used L»2- 
well's hospitality, he had made so fttle mm- 
pression on him that when they met again 
after no great interval of time, Lowell had 
quite forgotten his face and had almost for- 
gotten his name. This certainly was not @ 
quality to further the success of a public 
man. Up to the time he was appointed 
Minister to Spain, he lived in a 
world with a comparatively narrow range 
of personal associations. He traveled more 
or less, but the greater part of his time was 
spent in a small circle of friends who 
shared his tastes, or among his books. This 
seclusion and concentration of interests, 
nevertheless, the non-partisan nature 
his political ideas, his familiarity with 
great literature all played their part in fit- 
ting him for the highest type of diplomatic 
life, and in the opinion of his biographer 
were largely responsible for the peculiar 
grace and ease.with which he filled the 
position for which he was in minor details 
so little prepared. For the personal inter- 
course with Englismen demanded of ‘im 
as Minister to the Court of St. James's ne 


was specially adapted for reasons which 
Mr. Scudder sets forth as follows: 


smak 


of 


The English more than any other nation 
have cullivated the dinner table and the 
social mecting for the purpose of exchang- 
ing ideas regarding public affairs. * * * 
it was natural that Lowell should be in de- 
mand On such occasions, and it was inevit- 
able that he should make a remarkable im- 
pression. He had the readiness of a prac- 
ticed writer, and he had above all a spon- 
taneousness of nature which made him one 
of the best of conversationalists. It was 
but a slight femove from his lecture room 
at Harvard or his study at Elmwood to an 
English dinner table, and the themes on 
which he was called upon to speak were 
very familiar to him. Literature, the com- 
mon elements of English and American life 
the distinctiveness of America, these were 
subjects on which he was at home, and he 
brought to his task a manner quiet yet 
finished by years of practice. Had set ora- 
tions been his business he would scarcely 
have made so remarkable an impression as 
he made by his off-hand speeches. 


Naturally much 
to the 
Lowell's 


space and attention 
brilliant 


service, 


are 

years of 
but in the 
whole record the experience takes its place 


given seven 


diplomatic 


| as a passing thing, and while it rounds out 


the effect 


iveness made by Lowell's continual contri- 


of public usefulness and effect- 
bution of discussion and comment on publie 
matters, it does not interrupt or change the 
impression of him which dominates all oth- 
er impressions—that he was a scholar, a 
man of letters, a thinker, averse to great 
activity, content with moderate tasks and 
moderate leisure, essentially almost 
with interested and acute 
vision from his study windows, but happiest 
behind them. The last glimpse 
him there with his books around 
him, entertaining the friends who came to 
him with witty comments on the peculiari- 


a re- 


cluse, peering 


of him 


shows 


ties of his relentless disease, and preparing 
for death in the most endearing of his many 
moods A 


illustrates 


simple incident of these final 


anything the 
great kindliness of temper that went with 
Iie liked to watch 
squirrels and birds about his home 


days as well as 


his incisive humor the 


Elm- 
illness he had a 
flat dish with stones in it placed convenient 
them the 


at 
wood, and during his last 


to in garden, and connected it 


with his water pipe, that they might have 
free use of the improvements to which he 
was indifferent enough. 
ELISABETH LUTHER 
SS 


By John Strange Winter," 


Fortunately John Strange Winter's pen is 
as cheerful as it is prolific 
a Wife" in Laurence Murgatroyd’s case is 
not an exorbitant one, and the author tells 
over and over again that the pretty 
nurse is worth double the anxiety and 
treble the money that his father demand: 
the young husband shall pay for her 

Having nursed Laurence through a hunt- 
ing accident, Marion Brandon 
agrees to marry him privately. 
beginning of a 
ing through 
and death, 


CARY 


us 


finally 
This is the 
series of complications lead- 
old Mr. Murgatroyd's illness 
and a wicked younger brother's 
misdoings to a happy ending 
flashlight introduction 
of 
igainst a background of family reverses in 
which the heroine plays a 

A ending in tears and 
kis a will problem satisfactorily worked 
out through the heir's honesty and his god- 
of mis- 
effort 
incidents 


We are giv 
to 
whom ever appear again 


en a Marion's 


none 


heroine's part 
lovers’ quarrel 
FCs, 
beneficence, and a 
whieh makes 
threadbare 


father's 
taken identity 

mislead are the 
threadbare plot. 


no to 


of a 
The story is trivial, com- 
monplace, and passively: innocuous. 


Or A WIFE. 
Winter, Author of “‘ The ©. 
Beauty, The Other Man's Wife, 
Johnnie,’’ ** Every Inch soldicr,”* 
nificent Young Man,” The 
&c, Cloth, 12mo0. Pp. 269. Philadelphia: 
B. Lippincott Company. §1.25. 
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VEMBER, 


DICKENS. 
vtec 


An American’s Reminiscences of 


His Readings in This Country. 
: —jJICKENS began public readings 
‘from his works in 1857. The 
experiment was found to be, 
from every point of view, com- 
pletely successful. Its money 
returns were large; his dignity 
was not compromised, as some 
of his friends thought it might be; he 
showed himself a master in his .new art, 
as he had proved himself in his old one. 
For the first time in his career the great 
British public whom he had captivated and 
enchained for a quarter of a century were 
enabled to see face to face and fisten to the 
voice of the magician who had for that long 
period spread his enchantment over them. 
They flocked to his readings, filling every 
hall in which he appeared, and it was evi- 
dent that, apart from his natural fondness 
for the work, and its other incidental ad- 
vantages, Dickens had opened a vein of 
money-making exceeding that which re- 
warded the efforts of his per, ample and 
munificent as the latter had been since the 
beginning of his literary career. 

With my first knowledge that he had 
begun to give public readings and proposed 
to continue seriously in that work I deter- 
mined to invite him to pay a second visit 
to this country. His first one, twenty years 
before, ended in anger and resentment on 
both sides, and this feeling knew little 
abatement for quite a long term of years 
On his part it found expression in the 
“American Notes"’ and ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’; he was free in the declaration that 
he never expected to visit this country 
again, and was not at all shaken with the 
patriotic animadversions which pursued 
him across the Atlantic. He had a few 
American friends to whom his attachment 
was close and enduring, but for the great 
Yankee Nation, the “‘cream of the airth and 
flower of human natur,"’ he had in these 
years no love, and professed none. But 
as time wore on this feeling on both sides 
gradually abated. Dickens's great works, 
appearing one after the other, found here 
an audience as loving and appreciative 
that which welcomed them at home. The 
“American Notes" were an o!'d story; 
“ David Copperfield,” “ Bleak House,” and 
the others were new, and it was by the 
latter that to the existing generation of 
our compatriots Dickens was known. His 
name and books were household words 
all over America, and time, with forgetful- 
ness, going hand in hand with memory, 
had restored him to the affections of prac- 
tically all the reading part of the Ameri- 
can people. 


as 


But I knew that he would require some 
definite and particular evidences of this 
| before he would consider at all the proposal 
of a second visit. My immediate conception 
of the way to procure this was to 
communicate with leading men in all parts 
of the country, except the South, where the 
lecture business did not thrive, requesting 
an expression of their opinions as to the 
reception which Dickens might expect 
among their several communities. But I 
would not take this Initiative or any step 
in the matter without consulting friends, 
and I went first to Mr. Henry J. Raymond, 
founder and editor of THe Times, (a good 
friend and a ready ally at all times,) and 
laid the subject before him. He said the 
notion was a good one, and looked feasible. 
* Dickens, he said, “ would certainly be 
well received. There is no shadow of doubt 
about that; but | agree with you that 
may require some very particular 
ances on this point to induce him to come. 
The plan you propose to get local opinions 
bearing on the matter seems to me to be de- 
cidedly the right one. Go ahead on this line 
and I will help you all I can.” He said that 
‘** Dan Sickles,”’ not yet to his Gen- 
eralship and military renown, had just 
come back from diplomatic mission 
to the Central American and that 
we had better drive out to his home, some- 
the North River, where the 
Central Park is now, on the following Sun- 
day 
Sickles, 
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assur- 
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| he said, was one of the cleverest 
| meu he knew; full of resource, always fer- 
1 tile ady to help; 
was in Congress and influential there, and 
could do me no end of good in Washington. 
We went at the time appointed and found 


| Sickles surrounded by a chattering family 


in happy expedients and re 


| of Isthmian monkeys and parrots which he 
had brought back with him from his equa- 
torial! an but ultimately 
| burdensome constituency, hard to keep and 


journey, amusing 
| harder to give away, as he found out when 
he tried it, a like to me a 
later, after tropical jour- 
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to make some 
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form co-operation he 
He was some 
in his opinion to the reception 
Dickens might expect; thought 
treated us badly, and ought 
atonement; but the whole judged 
he well received I have already 
published Tue SATURDAY REVIEW the 
letter forth opinions on this 
point, and it need not be here repeated. In 
matters after date, I 
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threshold of 
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all the literary 
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| Grecley he seemed rather more enthusi- 


astic about, it than I myself was. ‘ There 
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“at least none in the feeling toward him of 
our people, He was young when he was 
here before, and not as discreet as he might 
have been; criticised his entertainers and 
was rather inclined at times to lecture 
them; mixed up discussions of international 
copyright with his responses to addresses 
of welcome, and all that. He will know 
better another time. The people will not 
make such a loud ‘to do’ over him as they 
did before, but he will find an equal wel- 
come."’ Mr. Greeley gave me a letter of 
this import to show Dickens, and I remem- 
ber with amusement the puzzled look and 
comical grimace of that distinguished man 
as he glanced over ft. ‘Is this Cufte,”’ he 
said, “or Siamese, or Egyptian?" It was 
merely the familiar Greeley holograph, a 
cacography legible enough to those famil- 
iar with it, but to such as were not thus 
instructed as obscure as the Medo-Scythian 
column on the Rock of Behistun.- I had 
served under Mr. Greeley as proofreader, 
and could read his writing like print. So I 
interpreted it to Mr. Dickens, who pro- 
fessed himself in the highest degree pleased 
and flattered by its welcoming expressions. 
I must also include a reference to Thurlow 
Weed, who fully shared the sentiments of 
Mr. Greeley and was one of the most ardent 
admirers of Dickens whom I have ever 
known. 

In following years when my nocturnal 
newspaper article was written IT have 
many a time visited him at midnight in his 
room at the Astor House, where for a long 
term of years he directed the Republican 
politics of the State, with an influence on 
National affairs as well, and if he was 
alone he was almost invariably read- 
ing Dickens, whose books he knew pretty 
nearly by heart. When I told him my 
plans and how far they had progressed he 
seemed greatly pleased, and said that any 
aid he could render me should not be want- 
ing. From Albany he writes—it must have 
been in the active period of the Lincoln 
campaign related to of my after 
visits to Engiand in pursuance of the same 
mission: 

“My Dear Sir: Mr. Seward is at Auburn, 
ind | shall probably not see him before ! 
go to Washington. But as soon as I do see 
him L will endeavor to arrange something 
in connection with your intended visit to 
Iurope. Please accept our thanks for your 
kind remembrance and attention. The news 
of last night "’"—{perhaps that of the John 
Brown raid on Harper's Ferry, but this [ 
have no present means of verifying)—“ has 
excited our people greatly. Clergymen are 
addressing the crowds on State Street. No 
Sundays in revolutions. Truly yours, 

“THURLOW WEED.” 

Among many others who gave help 
and furtherance and through me offered to 
Dickens their tokens of welcome 
were George W. Childs, N. P. Willis, and, in 
particular, Richard Grant White, who 
with other active and most efficient serv- 
ices procured for me a letter of 
introduction to the novelist from Prof. Fel- 
ton, President of Harvard University, per- 
haps, though, that may be saying a trifle 
too much, the American of all others 
whom Dickens held in the highest esteem. 

With the assistance of this potential 
group of allies, | had soon accumulated a 
testimony to the sentiments of 
the American people toward Mr. Dickens, 
which I had doubt the latter would 
find entirely convincing—a confidence which 
the event fully justified 

I can remember only a 
whose bosom the patriotic rage against 
the novelist—kindled long before—was 
still at white heat, and that was President 
juchanan, to whose presence I was con- 
ducted by the venerable Gouverneur Kem- 
ble, 
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me 


cordial 
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the evening socially 
with his old friend, 
kind enough to 
take a young along with him. Of 
course I had nothing to ask of that great 
Magistrate, but when he was informed by 
Mr. Kemble of my journey and 
its errand, he expressed the most im- 
placable hostility to Dickens; said he had 
the country and its and 
men, that his here 
would be a public which 
not to be tolerated. was polite 
enough toward me for “Old 
Buck was a gentlemn,” even Mr. 
Clay once admitted, but it was quite clear 
that he thought I might engaged 
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ador by President Pierce's appoint- 

His resignation of that post and re- 
turn home was happily timed for his po- 
litical purposes, and his speech was skill- 
fuly attuned to the same end Later I 
saw him on the last day of his Administra- 
tion enter the carriage with Abraham Lin- 
coln at Willard’s Hotel, and in fulfillment 
of my duty as a newspaper correspondent 
I rode beside them on horseback in a blind- 
ing duststorm, on their historic journey 
to the Capitol. As they emerged from the 
hotel arm in arm buchanan looked old and 
haggard and broken: Lincoln, dark and 
firm, but with a mournful, almost pro- 
phetic, expression of countenance—the dust- 
storm presently shrouded them out of sight, 
with the lesser figures of the procession, 
and they did not fully emerge till they 
reached the Capitol, where Lincoln present- 
ly delivered his immortal first inaugural 
address, his predecessor sitting near with 
unrecorded emotions. This was my last 
sight of the outgoing President, who con- 
ducted the ritua) of his retirement with un- 
blemished dignity, nothing in his Admin- 
istration becoming him like the leaving 
of it. 

A little before midwinter of 1858 I was 
ready to depart on my mission and sailed 
in the little steamer Fulton, a small af- 
fair compared with the modern ocean grey- 
hounds, having for fellow-voyagers, be- 
sides the gallant Gen. Phil Kearny, three 
Ambassadors, one from Haiti, going to 
France, carrying thither the full-blown in- 
gratitude of Toussaint l’Ouverture, and two 
of President Buchanan's appointments, Mr 
Preston of Kentucky for Spain and J. 
Glancy Jones of Pennsylvania for Austria. 
it created no insurrection on board that the 
white plenipotentiaries would not sit at ta- 
ble with the black one, and the latter took 
his repasts in his stateroom, eating the 
accompanying leek with resignation. Gen 
Phil Kearny was eloping with the handsome 
black-eyed daughter of a prominent Fed- 
eral official, (a fact which was not known 
to me or anybody else on board till after- 
ward.) I used to walk to and fro with him 
on the deck, while he told me of the battles, 
sieges, fortunes he had passed. An empty 
sleeve was pinned across his breast; the 
arm which should have been in It was lost 
in the Mexican war. Hé was rather a slen- 
der, smallish man, but alive to his finger 
tips with vitality. His eyes had the topaz 
gleam of the tiger's, with a strange, green- 
ish glint in them which in action, I have 
been told, kindled into diabolic fire; that he 
galloped up and down his lines trailing a 
stream of curses behind him like 

The roar of some pained desert lien, 
Which all day had trailed the hunter's javelin 
in his side 

As a soldier he was of the type of Ney 
and Murat; would have led the Cuirassiers 
at Waterloo as gallantly as Milhaud him- 
se'f, and perhaps across instead of into the 
sunken road of Ohain. 

Less than four years later I climbed on 
the roof of a building in Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, summoned by the 
opening cannonade of Chantilly mingling 
itself with the heavier boom of a thunder- 
storm blackening the west as the day de- 
scended, and both continued till after night- 
fall. In these hours Kearny was shot dead 
while making a reconnaissance alone, and 


curiously enough, for one of the bravest 
men of his own or any generation, shot in 


the back. Hail and farewell, gallant figure; 
spark of vehement life too early blown 
from flame to ashes! As thy spirit rose 


from its earthly wrappings, left on the 


night-shadowed Chantilly field, I can pict- 
ure it as taking transient command of 
heaven's artillery, and out of the blackened 
arch carrying on the battle from the mate- 
rial ranks of which the hero it invested had 


been so untimely retired. T.C, EVANS. 


John Fisk '’s Unfairness to New 


York. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Such demonstrations as the celebration 


of the one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the capture of Fort Washing- 
ton and the erection of a beautiful and 
unique memorial to mark the site of the 
nobly-defended work are. evidences of 
New York's awakening to its historic treas- 
ures and of a wide-spreading sentiment of 
civic pride and patriotic appreciation of 
local landmarks. ‘The same spirit was 
manifested in the -effort. that saved the 
Juméf Mansion and in the appeal to pre- 
serve Fraunces’s Tavern: ; 

New York js not.only.taking a deeper. in- 
terest in fts priceless possessigns of Revé- 
lutionary origin, but t naturally studying 
with keener insights the literature that: 
deals with the Revolution. In this’ pur- 
suit it is often surprised and pained at the 
unfair portrayal of the part it played to 
the early stages of the great strugglé, and 
nowhere, it is safe to say, is this unfair- 
ness more strikingly exhibited than in Jolin 
Fiske's ‘‘ American Revolution.” 


The reader approaches this work with a 
certain pleasurable anticipation. The dedi- 
cation is to one whose “ rare foresight and 
public spirit * * * saved from destruction 
one’ of the noblest histofic buildings in 
America, [the Old Bouth Meeting House of 
Boston,}] and made it a centre for the 
teaching of American history and the pfin- 
ciples of good citizenship." F 

The preface includes a special acknowl 
edgment of obligation to a New York 
man, concluding. with the words; “ From 
Dr; Emmet’s wealtli (referring to his‘ his- 
torical -collection) I have- taken~far legs: 


than he would gladly have bestowed upon | 


mé, for the plan of my book had a limit, 
while to his generosity there was none.” © 
‘spirit of these expressions assuredly’ 
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or purpose. John Fiske was not only a 
brilliant writer, but a great scholar, and it 
goes without saying that he knew his sub 


ject thoroughly. When, therefore, he | 


slights New York we are not only sur- 
prised. but aggrieved. 

The first hundred pages of the work com- 
prise a highly interesting and philosophical 
exposition of the events and personalities 
ecnnected with the period immediately pre- 
ceding the actual outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary spirit, and it is here that we dis- 
cover the biased views of the author. Lis 


description of the “ Boston massacre”"’ is | 


graphically done, and the admission is 
properly made that the people began the 
affair by annoying the soldiers. Several 
pages are then devoted to the splendid 
manner in which the people of Boston be- 
haved under the trying circumstances, no 
uttempt being made “‘to wreak a paltry 
vengeance” on the soldiers. We are quite 
iendy to subscribe to all the worthy sentl- 
ments suggested by the occasion, and to 
feel a thrill of pride in the decorous con- 
Guct of the Bostonians. But how about 


New York and its ‘“ massacre ''? 


Mr. Fiske does not so much as mention 
the ‘ Battle of Golden Hill,” which occurred 
three months before the King Street affair, 
which was brought about by the endeavors 
of the citizens of New York to protect 
their liberty pole against the unprovoked 
attacks of the troops, which, as a matter 
of fact, caused the shedding of the “ first 
blood in the War of the Revolution,” and 
after which the people behaved in as praise- 
worthy a manner as their fellow-sufferers 


o? Boston. 


In speaking of the celebrated tea party 
Mr. Fiske remarks: ‘‘ For the quiet sub- 
limity of reasonable but dauntless moral 
purpose, the heroic annals of Greece and 
Reme can show us no greater scene than 
that which the Old South Meeting House 
witnessed on the day when the tea was de- 
stroyed.”” We read also that Boston's act 
was greeted with public rejoicing through- 
out the thirteen colonies; that Charleston 
and Philadelphia rejected the tea con- 
signed to them, but we fail to find a soli- 
tary reference to the heroic and equaily 
quiet and orderly way in which New York 
handled the tea forwarded at the same time 
to this port. Surely these are two most 
curious omissions in a history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, especially in one that 
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finds rc rs aise ser ib- , ge oy ere 
. room for so much praise in describ than five parts in six,” while New England 


| 
ing similar incidents within .the limits of and Pennsylvania had imported nearly one- 
the town of Boston. half as much ; usual, and Carolina, Geor- 
| gis, Maryland, and Virginia shad all m- 


fairness, a positive expression, in fact, of creased their importations. It was under 


But the most striking example of un- 


something very much akin to prejudice, these circumstan , after growing ‘* im- 
appears in these sentences: | patient of a system of renunciation which 
The policy of _ non-importation had way so unequally kept that New York 
pressed with special severity upon the 
commerce of New York, and the plant- 
ers of Virginia and the farmers of | Other colonies had been secretly break- 
Massachusetts were growing rich at the ing. 
expense of their neighbors In July 
the New York merchants broke the non- | 
importation agreement, and sent orders to | "0t be surprised to find the brilliant littie 


England for all sorts of merchandise ex- | victory of Harlem Heights referred to mere- 
cept tea. * * * The wrath of the other ly as an attempt on the part of the is 
colonies was intense. At the Boston town vlhen 3h ; oe B the POrS Of the Britta 
meeting the letter of the New York mer- , tO break through the American lines, which 
chants was torn in pieces,” failed, the attack being repulsed. of 

1" . ie - 

The facts, as clearly explained by Ban- Knowlton and Leitch not a word; of Nath- 
croft, were (Vol. IIL, Page 386) that ‘New an Hale the single remark that he was 
York alone had been true to its engage- hanged as a spy. ALBERT ULMANN. 
ments, and its imports had fallen off more New York, Nov. 12, 1901. 
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a clear view of the strange Asiatic race 
they have conquered. It is the book 
we have been waiting for,— written 
without fear or malice.” 
Similar in treatment to the volumes of ‘The World Beautiful.” A book in 
which the author seeks to bring within the easy grasp much of that which 
is highest in thought and perfect in beauty in literature. 
16mo, cloth, $1 net; $1.08 postpaid; decorated $1.25 net; $1.34 postpaid. 
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Hon. JOHN BARRETT, 


Former United States Minister 
to Siam, says: 
F. GUINALDO, by Edwin 
Wildman, is not only an interest- 
ing and accurate picture of Aguinaldo, 
but an absorbing and truthful record 
of the events in which he was the cen- 
tral figure. Itfillsa place in the history 
of America’s relations with the Philip- 
pines which hitherto has been treated 
in a superficial and prejudiced way. 
The fact that Mr. Wildman writes from 
extendedexperience in the Philippines, 
and personal acquaintance with Agui- 
naldo and his Jeaders, gives it a unique 
historical value.” 
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Mr. Brownell's “French Art.”* 


After a ten-years’ test Mr. Brownell's 
book on French art reappears in a form 
suitable to work destined to survive. It is 
reset, printed on handsome paper, enriched 
by forty-eight illustrations, and has one 
new chapter on “ Rodin and the Institute,” 
all that the development of French art 
within the decade requires, the author 
thinks, in addition to what was written ten 
years ago. 

If the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has not indeed been prolific in new 
forms of French art, it has certainly been 
sufficiently prolific in art criticism, and in 
returning to Mr, Brownell's profound and 
s'ncere interpretations, we realize the re- 
lief of his repose, his catholic view, his 
adequate grasp,. There is among us no 
critic who gives such an impression of 
serenity and restraint in expression, of 
power and individuality in thought. And 
this result one conceives to have been at- 
tained by a conscious sacrifice of a quality 
highly valued by those whose preferences 
and prejudices are not lightly to be set 
aside, the quality of simplicity, or, to use @ 
word somewhat more exact, of singleness 
of expression. Few writers are, more than 
he, capable of direct, uncomplicated 
phrases, A definite habit of mind, a firm 
conception of the subject chosen, a sin- 
gularly trenchant and vivid use of words, 
all these contribute to ease in producing 
au. uncompromising impression, and make 
it impossible for him to produce an im- 
pression that is either vague or feeble. Mr. 
Brownell's concern, however, is to break 
the bonds of temperament and personal 
appreciation, and give the intelligence free 
and ample range over the field discussed. 
He has himself set forth his creed: 

The instinct of simplification is an in- 
telligent and sound one. Its satisfaction is 
a necessary preliminary to efficient action 
of any kind, and, indeed, the basis of ali 
fruitrul a But in criticism this 
instinct can only be satisfied intelligently 
and soundly by a consideration of every- 
thing appealing to consideration, and not at 
all by heated and willful, or superior and 
supercilious exclusions. Catholicity of ap- 
preciation is the secret of critical felicity. 
To follow the line of least resistance, not to 
take into account those elements of a 
problem, those characteristics of a sub- 
ject, to which, superficially and at first 
thought, one is insensitive, is to dispense 
one’s self from a great deal of particularly 
disagreeable industry, but the result is 
only transitorily agreeable to the sincere 
intelligence. It is in criticism, I think, 
though no doubt in criticism alone, prefer- 
able to lose one's self in a -maze of per- 
plexity—distressing as this is to the critic 
who appreciates the indispensability of 
clairvoyance in criticism—rather than to 
reach swiftly and simply a _ conclusion 
which candor would have foreseen as the 
inéVitable and unjudicial result of following 
one’s own likes and whims, and one's con- 
tentment with which must be allowed with 
a haunting sense of insecurity. In criticism 
it is perhaps better to keep balancing 
counter-considerations than to determine 
brutally by excluding a whole set of them 
because of the difficulty of assigning them 
their true weight. In this way, at least, one 
preserves the attitude of poise, and poise 
is perhaps the one essential element of 
criticism. In a word, that catholicity of 
sensitiveness which may be called mere 
impressionism, behind which there {fs no 
body of doctrine at all, is more truly criti- 
cal than intolerant depreciation or unre- 
flecting enthusiasm. ‘‘ The main thing to 
do,’ says Mr. Arnold, in a significant pas- 
sage, ‘‘is to get one’s self out of the way 
and let humanity judge.”’ 

Since “ French. Art" first was published 
Mr. Brownell has practiced consistently the 
art of “‘ getting himself out of the way” 
in his critical work, and with the result 
of stimulating his readers to.an amount of 
personal intellectual effort not surely with- 
out great advantage—the greatest advant- 
age to those who delight in forming their 
own generalizations from facts quarried 
by others, The opposite type of mind, how- 
ever, the type that asks for the completed 
result in criticism as in more purely crea- 
tive work is inclined to take exception to 
the continual “ balancing of counter-con- 
siderations,’’ and for this reason we have 
quoted at length the author’s admirable 
argument in support of his own theory of 
criticism, to which, as we have said, he 
has held more and more closely. The reader 
who has followed his course among artists 
and writers sympathetic and unsympa- 
thetic to him seems to see him as Rodin 
pictured himself in a passage quoted in 
the new chapter on ‘ Rodin and the In- 
stitute.” “It has often happened to me 
before certain models,”’ says the sculptor 
of the New Movement, “to stop short in 
disappointment. At the first glance they 
did not please me. Yet after making a 
conscious effort, I perceived in the course 
of my work that there was an element of 
unperceived beauty in these beings that 
I despised.”’ 

The capacity to despise, restrained and 
guided and mellowed, gives unfailing vital- 
ity and vigor to Mr. Brownell’s pages, his 
persistent effort toward seeing in his model 
all that is visible to the mental vision 
makes him a critic to whose order very 
few attain. 

The new chapter on Rodin contains no 
contradiction of the earlier point of view. 
It closes as the earlier chapter on ‘“ The 
New Movement in Sculpture” closes, with 
a plea for recognition of the immense serv- 
ice of the Institute in aesthetic education. 


Indeed, one is forced to remember, what- 
ever one’s conclusions as to either theory 
or practice, that the moral which further 
consideration of Rodin really enforces is 
that which I have already drawn. His is as 
strongly characterized and artistic an in- 
dividuality, as puissant a personality, as 
one can conceive. Yet he was develo , as 
our modern p is, in an environment 
that is the most po narrowly 
academic that has ever nm known. He 
constitutes an a posteriori demonstration of 
the value of an academy, of which the 


*FRENCH ART: CLASSIC AND CONTEM- 
PORARY PAINTING AND SCULPT- 
URE.. By W. C, Brownell. New and enlarged 
edition with forty-eight illustrations. be 228. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. a. 


a priori. demonstration is that o 1 or 
even eccentric geniuses can only arise in a 
community which by some concerted means 
and central agency—such as an v— 
brings art into such prominence and popu- 
larity that it becomes a common, a - 
nized, and a prized pursuit. How shall the 
saileat” chosen uniess the many are 
ca 


Science and Art of Library 
Building.” 

Few library habitués, although many of 
them may have marveled at the celerity 
with which they have received the books 
called for, probably comprehend the 
intricate system of classification which 
enables them not only to find the number 
of the book they are in search of in the 
shortest possible time, but also makes it 
possible for the librarian to place his hand 
directly upon the book. The system of 
arranging a library’s catalogue and the 
books upon the shelves is called “‘ classi- 
fication,” and what a broad and intricate 
subject this is may be judged by a little 
volume bearing that term as title and writ- 
ten by Mr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
Librarian of Princeton University. “ Clas- 
sification: Theoretical and Practical,” in- 
cludes the lectures delivered before the 
New York State Library School Associa- 
tion Alumni, 1900-1901. 

It might be an easy enough matter if 
every person who entered a library were 
to call for one book, and not call for 
another until that one should be returned, 
as is the case with popular circulating 
libraries, but where there is a great refer- 
ence library, provision must be made not 
only for those who would consult a num- 
ber of books upon the same or kindred 
subjects, but for those who are privileged 
to do their own selection among the 
shelves themselves. Hence the classifica- 
tion both in the catalogue and the shelves 
calls for something more than mere alpha- 
betically arranged lists of titles and 
authors’ names. Besides, an arrangement 
which might please one searcher would 
be inconvenient for another. The library 
must be able to place its information at 
the disposal of the man who, for example, 
desires to study one phase of sociology in 
a certain country, as well as at the dis- 
posal of the man who may wish to exam- 
ine the subject in general or in the ab- 
stract. By combining several systems and 
paying special attention to the nature in 
which the demands are presented an ideal 
system of cataloguing might, of course, 
be arrived at, but obstacles at once appear 
the moment an attempt is made to apply 
the same system to the shelving of the 
books, particularly where the room is lim- 
ited, the books are of various sizes and 
there are few duplicates 

Mr. Richardson thoroughly discusses the 
subject in a logical and scientific way, 
and in a manner that can hardly fail to 
inspire the average librarian with new 
ideas. At the time, the general 
reader has a new field opened before him 
in which he can, at gain some idea 
of the toil, patience, and thought expended 
in making the treasures of great book col- 
lections available for him in the most con- 
venient way possible. He will learn, too, 
that the profession of librarian, as to-day 
practiced, requires something more than 
a knowledge of books and a long memory, 
and that in the ideal librarian are blended 
high intellectual qualities, scientific as well 
as artistic. And “ classification" is only 
one of the many departments of the libra- 
rian’s work, just as “ contracts” is one of 
the departments of the lawyer’s course of 
study. 
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The Teaching of Dante.* 

Considering Dante's subject matter, it is 
difficult for a criticism of his entire work 
to be otherwise than religious, but his poli- 
tics, his personal references, Beatrice, and 
queries as to his affections, occupy so much | 
space in the minds of many critics that it 
is agreeable to find one to whom only the 
deepest and highest things in the poet’s 
word seem of much value. Such a one is 
the Rev. Charles Allen Dinsmore, whose 
“The Teachings of Dante” might very 
well be entitled ‘‘ A Presentation to Dante,” 
so searching and clear is the light that it 
throws upon the leader of thought, the ex- 
pounder of religious truth. Mr. Dinsmore 
may be understood by a reader unacquaint- 
ed with his subjects, but would be most 
serviceable to one who had just accom- 
plished that first reading of the poet, which 
few have the strength of will to make oth- 
erwise than hasty, so great is the purely 
superficial attraction even in a mediocre 
translation. Other reading seems poor and 
trifling after the Florentine. Mr. Dinsmore 
expounds the reason. Somewhere in Rus- 
kin there is a passage in which he pours 
his best and bitterest scorn upon those who 
prefer the housemaids in literature, those 
who when they might behold the heavens 
and the earth and the glory of them prefer 
rather to go and talk with the cook. Mr. 
Dinsmore shows them what it is which they 
neglect. He quotes from one of Lowell's 
unpublished college lectures in which he 
told his students that the “ Divina Com- 
media” had “lured him into what little 
learning" he possessed, and enumerated 
some of the questions which Dante had set 
before him. 

Very little of the book is given to the out- 
ward life of Dante, or to his place in his- 
tory. “The Burden of the Message” is 
also brief, in comparison with its scope, but 
“The Vision of Sin” has more of the 
“awakening"’ quality than a volume of 
sermons, and “‘ The Quest of Liberty” is 


*CLASSIFICATION: THEORETICAL 
AND PRACTICAL. By Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, Librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25. 

*THE TEACHING OF DANTE. By Charies 
Allen Dinsmore. 8vo. Pp. xi.-221. Cloth. A- 
lustrated. : Mossrs. Houghton, Mit- 
fin & Co. $1.50. 
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political treatise. 
although the critic 
himself in perfect | 
his author, is longer than | 
parts into which the book 
closes an illustration | 


to God,” 


find 


of 
with 
written slowly, and | 
variously modified, the 
of its papers having ap- 
Monthly and elicited 


been 
been 
of some 
peared in The Atlantic 
from Prof. Norton a wish that they should | 
be gathered in a book. He has read the 
the present volume while revis- 
ing his own and his commen- 
dation of its ac- 
curacy the book 
has Rossetti’s portrait of Dante, the droop- | 
ing, thoughtful head which at first sight | 
seems too humble until one remembers that 
only pride can be utterly withdrawn | 
from the outer perfectly indifferent 
to its easy blame. 
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in Work.* 


permanent value of Mr. Wyckoff's 
study of the laborer and 
there are a variety of 
frank admission is } 
generalization with the 
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my 
labor in 
whether 
xotic windmill 
fessed failure. 
at 


his qui- 


con- 
first a small thing for a cul- 
tivated man to risk so much for, if 
only to tell us that here the labor 
glutted and there employment 
begging, that the laborer fin@s the 
ditions hardest in the congested centres, 
or that he who is willing and.able to work 
will generally find work to do. We need 
Columbus with a costly equipment of 
training and fresh enthusiasm to | 
facts for The statisticians | 
it all, year year, in tabulated 
and with greater accuracy than any 
observer can hope to attain. 

to study the man of the not 
above, but upon his own ground and 
own standpoint, worth doing, 
for more important than the knowl- 
edge how the other half lives is a com- 
prehension of the fact that it lives at all; 
that its thoughts, aspirations, and percep- 
tions, even when most colored by environ- 
ment, are not widely different from those 
of the most favored of the human race. 

It is with a little squeamishness that we 
first find our author cheek by jowl with a 
tramp and evidently enjoying the contact, } 
but before we have with him our 
hearts have warmed to him. If Mr. Wyck- 
off had invented him, we might acknowl- 
edge the skill but still deprecate the sub- 
ject of it; but in the belief that he did not 
make, but found him, and that he was not 
sui generis, but typical, we bas@ a deeper 
interest. 

From the and the prosper- 
ous farmer to the Celtic section hand who 
was his mate on the Union Pacific Ratlroad, 
the traveler found (what he possibly sus- 
before he out) that men are 
brothers in a sense at once more definite 
and comprehensive than most of us are 
willing to admit. If you read these studies 
in the spirit in which they were written, 
you will find no allowance for ** superior 
clay.” They cut clean to the bedrock of 
human nature, which is not such a common 
feat that we can afford to overlook it. | 

‘With the lowa Farmers" suggests rep- 
etition more than any of the sketches, 
though it has perhaps the greatest value 
from an economic standpoint; but the days 
with “*A Burro Puncher" are delightfully 
fresh, and equal in literary workmanship 
to the best sketches of the kind that have 
appeared in recent years, 
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George Whitefield.* 


Mr. Gledstone issued in 1871 a 
longer and fuller biography of the 
field preacher, which has long been out 
of print. The attention it attracted, and 
the increasing demand for a life which 
should be full, but without too great de- 
tail, has led to the preparation of the 
present volume, the main idea of oot 


much 
great 


works being, Mr. Gledstone says: 

To reveal a great heart, stirred with the | 
purest emotion, ever desiring absolute per- 
fection in goodrless, and unintermittingly 
seeking it, resolved to leave nothing un- | 
done by which others might. become par- | 
takers with itself of the great salvation, 
and, impatiert of all impediments, wheth- 
er ecclesiastical or social, that threatened | 
the consummation of its hopes. 

The points Mr. Gledstone particularly de- 
sires to make in the present life are six in 
number: First, the great extent of White- 
field's labors, the work of a single month | 
being shown by the following brief sen- 
tence: “‘ He preached to 10,000 persons every 
day for twenty-eight days.’ Secondly, that 
Whitefield was in advance of his time in 
the adoption of new methods of doing good, 
such as field preaching, the employment of | 
laymen as preachers, the organization of } 
Welsh converts into a General Association 
of Methodists, and in the preparation of a 
hymn book for his congregations. Thirdly 
that Whitefield’s life is a fine example of 
the relation of evangelistic to pastoral 
work. In many cases hé preached wholly | 
uninvited, “and his efforts on the race 
course, in the field; or in the markét place, 
left behind potent influences, the fhal re- 
sults of which were gathered by settled 
pastors. Fourthly, Mr. Gledstone wishes to 


*A ‘DAY WITH A TRAMP AND OTHER | 
DAYS. By Walter A, Wyckoff, Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy tn Princeton 
‘University, author of ‘* The Workers."' Small 
8vo. Cloth.. Pp. 191. New York; Charles 
Scribner's: Sons. $1. 
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prove that the ethical value of Whitéfield’s 
work was individualistic, 
litical importance showing 
neither a “ constructive 
the founder of a sect, 
far 


its social and po- 
later, While 
theologian’ nor 
wis Stronger. ‘“‘ He 
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churches 
them, Lastly, 
make clear his 
Whitefield’s great 
his hearers. 

In Whitefield’s twentieth year, 
“soul had longed for above a twelvemonth 
to be acquainted with them,”’ he joined the 
Methodists. At this time, about 1735, the 
sect numbered fifteen nicknamed 
the “ Holy Club.” Methodists 
were John and Charles Wesley, Mr. Mor- 
gan, commoner of Christ Church, and Mr 
Kirkham of Merton College. The 
Methodist—living by method or rule 
given them about 1830, while John was in 
Lincolnshire assisting his father, the rector 
of Epworth. 

Wesley ana nis associates 
men. Their au- terities, 
and their charitable labors among the poor 
attracted general attention; and on their 
way to St. Mary’s every week to receive the 
sacrament they had te pass through a 
crowd of ridiculing students congregated 
to insult them. The sight of this shameful 
insolence awakened his sympathy, moved 
his courage, and prepared him to take up 
his cross. He often saw the persecution 
endured by the few, and never without 
wishing to follow their brave example. 

A lifelong friendship formed be- 
tween Whitefield and Charles Wesley in 
their Oxford days. The latter “ both helped 
and hindered’ him The books 
him being a great assistance to Whitefield, 
but Wesley's example leading him toward 
* Quietism.”’ 
disturbance, brought 
periences of *‘ salvation by works” 
doctrine of quietism, Whitefield 
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middle ground, combining the best feat- | terest by all readers, so great 


ures of both doctrines: 


He was careful to go whither the spirit | 
and hence his career was | 


might lead him, 
free from the deformities of a forced ascet- 


ism. Not that 
times almost cruelly, deny his body rest 
and comfort, and urge it on to work; not 
that he was without e xperiences of spiritual 
things so rapturous, so excited, so absorb- 
ing, that compared with them, the 
and devotional exercises of most saints 
pear tame and flat; but 
there was naturalness 
abounding labors, 
fulness were 


he did ot sternly, some- 


ap- 
there was health, 
in it all. 
his weariness and pain- 
always for the salvation of 
others, never for his own; his agonies 
soul were like those which the apostle 
clared that he felt for his brethren—a 
vailing in birth until Christ 
formed in their hearts.” 


1736 Whitefield 
and commenced preaching; the homes 
the poor and the jails of Oxford 
Gloucester making a fine training 
for the future leader. Although he had 
good curacies offered him at’ home, letters 
from the Wesleys at once attractéd him to 
a more difficult sphere of labor—Georgia. 
John Wesley wrote’ him from there of the 
great need for assistance, the harvest be- 
ing great and the laborers few, and add- 
ing: ‘‘ What if thou art the man, Mr 
Whitefield! '’ 


The book follows Whitefield's 
through his Georgia days, 
appointed chaplain to the Georgian colony. 
From this time on, indeed, Whitefield’s 
life, although not without its triumphs, 
was one long struggle. He went 
many difficult experiences in Georgia, 
which were to be succeeded by equally hard 
times at home. Quarrels with Wesley 
were followed by a break. All churches 
were closed against him, so that field 
preaching was his only resource. The book 
follows both the public 
in a life crowded full of incidents, although 
it ended.early, in September, 1 when 
Whitefield was only fifty-six years of age, 
but after thirty-four years of hard work 
in his chosen field. 

Mr. Gledstone closes with a careful sum- 
mary of Whitcfie'd’s work and its results, 
which can scarcely fail to be found of 
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Potroleuns* 

book by ie well-known svetentists 
and eng MM. Neuburger and Noal- 
hat, and translated by Prof. McIntosh, late 
Lecturer and Mineralogy, Peo- 
London, is a wonderful work. 
reader knows little about the 
geography, and geology of the 
fields of the world. Some may 
the general reader does not care 
anything about them. Still, the 
and development one of the 
industries in the world should 
interest for all who would keep 
abreast of the world’s activity. 
Nor is it the mere statistics, 
product of France or Russia, 
States, that is the chief 
book. While in no sense 
general acceptance of the 
of ‘The Technology 
brought to 
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ple’s Palace, 
The general 
history, 
great oil 
say that 
to know 
history of 
greatest 
have an 
the annual 
or the United 
of this 
in the 
term, the authors 
of Petroleum,” have 
their work pens not devoid of 
the power of graphic description that 
the very tables of figures which form their 
basis of comment, from time to time, seem 
Almost everybody in this coun- 
familiar with the scenes of the oil 
country in Pennsylvania, but even New 
Yorkers will surprised at a picture re- 
produced from a photograph called ‘‘ Crude 
Oil Reservoirs near New York,” In which 
re shown many ueres of wharfage covered 
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TROLEUM: THE 
WORLD. By 
Henri Noalhat. With 
26 plates. Translated 
John Geddes Mctntosh, 
64. London: Scott, 


*TECHNOLOGY OF 
OIL FIELDS OF 
Henry Neuburger and 
1583 illustrations and 
from the French by 
Large octavo Pp 
Greenwood & Cc. $1¢ 
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The Making of an American 
An Autobiography 


By JACOB A. RIIS, 


Author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,” etc. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 00 nef 
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Mexico as I Saw It 
By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘Through Finland in 
Carts,” etc. With water-color 
sketches by the writer and over 100 
other illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt top, $5 ne’. 


Mrs. T die was present at the 
Aztec excavations, which resulted in one 
the richest finds ever made in Mexico. She 
was the guest of President Diaz, of whom 
she has much to say, while her experiences in 
traveling ranged from riding with an escort 
of soldiers in out-of-the-way places to be 
ing conveyed in the height of comfort as a 
magnate’s guest in a private car. 


French Furniture and 
Decoration of the 


Eighteenth Century 
By LADY DILKE, 
Author of ‘The Renaissance in 
France,’ “French Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century,” etc. Illustrated 
with about 65 gravures and half tones. 
Cloth, 8vo, $10.00. 


The third portion of Lady Dilke’'s work on 
French Art in the 18th Century. Pieces in 
private collections in Paris and lngland, as 
well as the Garde-Mcuble-National, and over 
twenty of the finest in the Wallace collection 
at Hertford House have been reproduced 


Old Time Gardens 
A Book o’ the Sweet of the Year 
Newly set forth by ALICE MORSE 
EARLE, author of “Hom: Life in 
Colonial Days,’’ ‘‘Stage-Coach and 
Tavern Days,’’ etc. Profusely illus- 
trated from photographs collected by 

the author. Just Ready. : 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 
A very attractive book, with its many in- 


teresting pictures, fair typography and quaint 
binding; a delightful excursion into the lore 


of flowers and gardens. 
Limited Edition dz Luxe, of 350 
copies on large paper with, many 
photogravure plates, and handsomely 
bound. 8Svo, $20.90 net. 


William Shakespeare: 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, 

Author of. “Under the Trees,’’ ‘My 
Study Fire,"’ ete. With 8 full-page 
and 100 text illustrations. loth, 
12mo, $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 
Fi he New-and cheaper edition. 


The Other Half.’’ 


latest 
of 


romance of his early struggle 


| 
| 
| 


The Macmillan 


Profusely illustr .ted. 
Postage 25 cents. 


as graphically as he 


George Washington 
A Biography 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD, 


Author of “Abraham Lincoln: The 
Man of the People,”’ etc. Illustrated 
with a frontispiece in photogravure, 
interesting portraits and facsimiles. 
Half leather, gilt top, “crown, 8vo, 
$1.75 net. Posta:e 12 cents. 
Also in box uniform with “Abraham 
Lincoln: The Man of the People.” 


Mr. Hapgood has tried to put into a volume 
of handy size a life of the first President 
which shall pay an attention to his human 
side in due proportion to that of his already 
well-known political life, 


The Isle of the Shamrock 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, 


Author of “Along French Byways,” 
“Among Engiish Hedgerows’”’ etc. 
Illustrated from photographs by the 
author. Crown §&8vo, $200 

Postage 15 cents. 


, 


nel. 


The rustic life of Ireland from the Lakes 
of Killarney to the wild crags of the Giant's 
Causeway, as seen by a strolling artist 


George Washington 
And Other American Addresses 

By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., 

Hon. Feilow of Wadham College, Ox- 

ford; President of the English His- 

torical Society, etc. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 nef. 

Postage 13 cents. 

The 


York, 
early 


The Life and Letters of 
John Richard Green 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Author of ‘‘A History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
“Life of Henry Fawcett,” etc. Some- 
time editor of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography.”’ Cloth, 8vo, 
$4.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 


Addresses 
Boston, 
in 1901. 


delivered 
and at 


in Chicago, New 
various universities 


“The letters in this delightful volume date 
from his Oxford days to a Saeee time before 
bis death, They are unaffected, thoughtful, 
playful, often tleture ue, full of testimony 
to his ardent interest In the human side of 
things. * * We heartily commend these 
fascinating pees to the reader.'"—New York 
Tribune, 


New Novels. 


Go! Wills It: 


A Tale of the First Crusade 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, 


Author of “A Friend of Cesar.” 
Illustrated by Louis Betts. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
The adventures of a young Norman cavalier 
and Crusader, whose bride, a Byzantine 
Princess, was stolen from him in Syria,. and 
tegained romantically at the siege of Jeru- 
salem 
Full of striking contrasts, a 
brilliant story of western feudalism, 
and devotion, Oriental gold and 
and of a fanaticism both Christian 


Moslem 
The Rea! World 
By ROBERT HERRICK, 


Author of ‘The Gospel of Freedom,” 
**The Web of Life,” etc. Cloth. $1.50. 


The chief woman in this new novel by Mr 
Herrick the daughter of an Ohio manu- 
facturer, and the plot is developed through 
the story of a young man’s life. The under- 
lying idea eternally old; that the world 
does not exist until created afresh for each 


person 
Marietta: 
A Maid of Venice 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘Saracinesca.”’ ‘In the 
Palac: of the King,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
» story and one of the best he has 


luced * * * picturesque and excit- 
s all delightful.’’—New York Tribune 


Calumet “K’”’ 
By MERWIN-WEBSTER, 
Authors of *‘The Short Line War,” 
‘*The Banker and the Bear.” 
Cloth, $1.50. 


with several elements of rather 
unusual interest As a tale it is swift, sim- 
ple, and absorbing, and one does not willing 
ly put it down till it is finished.’’—Commer- 
clal Advertiser, New York 

“An inspiration to success."’ 
Louis 


The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife 


Recorded by the Gardener 
Crown 8vo. With eight photogravar 
illus rations. Cloth, $1.50. 


A charming story of New England country 
life, of broad interests and sympathetic 
humor 

Delightfully sketchy and 
oughly feminine and entrancing."’ 
Journal 


New Canterbury Tales 


By MAURICE ee 
Author of “The Forest 


‘Richard Yea and Nay,’’ ete. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


writes of 
literary 


strong and 
chivalry, 
glitter, 
and 


f 
of 


A novel 


Republic, St 


chatty, thor- 
Providence 


Lovers,” 


Mr. 
story 


London, 
prince of 


The Athenaeum 
Hewlett as *‘‘ the 
tellers,"* ; 


The New Americans 


* By ALFRED HODDER, 


Author of ‘‘The Adversaries of the 
Sceptic,’’ ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


The story turns on the characteristic clash- 
ing of the new generation of Americans with 
their elders, both in thought and act. 

“Woman ts handled fearlessly . but - with 
gloves. * * * Evidently. by a very acute 
thinker.’’"—Commercial Advertiser. . 
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Every page of every issue of 


THE DELINEATOR 
gives out its fund of practical help. 


There’s nothing in Dress, from millinery to foot- 
wear, that is not told of first in The Delineator. 


There’s nothing in Home-fixing, from attic to 
cellar, that is not described clearly and practically 
in The Delineator. 


There’s many an hour’s helpful instruction in 
dainty needlework, eveningsful of absorbing fiction 
by the great writers—dinners and luncheons, scores 
of them (The Delineator has been a necessity in the kitchen as in every other 


room in the house since your grandmother's time), 


The Delineator is the most used of all the magazines. 
More than 650,000 homes own it each month. 


A year of its numbers forms a complete library of refer- 
ence for woman—a working cyclopedia embracing every 
department of her life—revised and brought down to date 
with each issue. 


There’s more of good things in The Delineator for 1902 
than we can even hint of here. It should have first place 
on your list of magazines for Christmas—and after! Its 
worth is far above its cost. As a present to some friend, 
‘nothing that you could give would be more appreciated, and 
it will be a reminder of yourself every month of the year 1902. 
And we wil! send word to your friend that it comes from you. 
Please use the blank below: 


(Fill out blank below—tear off at dotted line, and send with $1.00 to-day.) 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 17 W. 13th St., New York. 


Herewith please find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE 


DELINEATOR, beginning with the month of. 


NAME _.. 


a” |. ne 


Post Office State 


MAX ADELER’S 
NEW BOOK 


CAPTAIN BLUITT 


4 
NOW READY 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK (MAX ADELER), Author of “OUT OF THE HURLY- 
BURLY,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, illustrated, $4.50. 


“Persons with long memories and delicate sense of hum :r will be delighted by the 
announcement of a novel by ‘Max Adeler * (Charles Heber Clark). The author is almost th- 
only humorist of twenty yeirs ago whose books are stiil in large demand, and he is the only 
humorist of that period who has for twenty years refused to be funny—in print. ‘Captain 
Bluitt’ 13 a deightful compound of wit, wisdom, sentiment and sense.” 
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with oil tanks, while pictures of the oil 
fields in France, Russia, and Italy display 
something which is not usually found hang- 
ing on the wutls vf an art. gallery, although 
that sdmething is not entirely devoid of 
artistic inspiration. 

It is significant to read in the preface that 
the reason why France has not made the 
most of the oll wells within her territory 
is because she has lacked information on 
the subject. ‘‘ Even in the French scien- 
tific world, in default of French docu- 
ments, the same ignorance prevailed. A 
revival of our industrial activity would 
bring prosperity and fortune into regions 
abandoned to foreign initiative; it would 
bring back millions to the country.” 

The authors deal with their subject ex- 
haustively beginning with a definition of 
the world “ petroleum,”’ which they follow 
with a history of the use of the oil in the 
arts and as fuel; they then treat of the va- 
rious petroleum fields of the world, giving 
descriptions of the local geological forma- 
tions, and the means by which the oll is 
vrought to the surface. The scentific in- 
restigator will, find the work valuable as a 
reference book, for the present condition of 
the worid’s oll industry is fully shown, to- 
gether with the news of discoveries of new 
fields, and the latest improveme,,ts In ma- 
chinery, all of which is carefully indexed 
in the back of the volume. 


William Mason’s Recoll-ctions.* 


Dr. William Mason of New York Is re- 
garded by many as the father of the musi- 
ca! profession in the United States, though 
there are some older musicians than he. 
But he has a patriarchal manner, and he 
has memories of every one. He is a son 
of Lowell Mason, who was a pioneer in 
American music. Dr. Mason was born in 
Boston in 1820, and his eminence as a 
pianist and a teacher extends over fifty 
years. It ts quite time that he put into 
permanent form his memories. His ac- 
quaintance with great personages in the 
world of music hag been large, and he has 
many interesting things to tell about them. 
Meyerbcer, Schumann, Moscheles, Wagner, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, von Btilow, Joachim, 
Paderewski, and others of prominence in 
the history of music are familiarly talked 
about in this volume, for all of them were 
known to Dr. Mason at different times in 
his career. 

Of Liszt he was a pupil, and his reminis- 
cences of that great pianist are most in- 
teresting, while what he has to say about 
the man as a teacher is instructive. The 
Rubinstein anecdotes, too, have a charm- 


ing touch of personal intimacy and bring ; 


us nearer to that uncommonly gifted per- 
sonality. Wagner is set forth clearly, and 
the author’s reminiscence of him is one 
of the most attractive passages in the en- 
tire book. When Dr. Mason was leaving 
the composer.of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen,”’ the latter handed him-a theme writ- 
ten on a staff made by his own hand, bid- 
ding the young pianist if he ever heard 
anything like that to remember him. It 
afterward turned out that this theme was 
the familiar “‘dragon"’ motive from the 
“ Ring "' dramas, but in the form in which 
it appears only in the second act of “ Sieg- 
fried.” At the time when the composer 
gave it to Dr. Mason the drama was yet 
unknown to the world. 

The book is copiously illustrated with 
portraits and fac simi.es of autographs and 
music from Dr. Mason's valuable album. 
These lifelike reproductions of the musical 
manuscript of great composers will deeply 
interest the student of the melodious art. 
Altogether this volume should prove to be 
one of the most welcome additions re- 
cently made to musical siterature, 


Owen Glyndwr and Welsh In- 
dependence.‘ 


There could hardly be a more satisfactory 
example than this account of the great 
Glyndwr of what a popular history deal- 
ing with an obscure period and a little- 
known people should be. Recognizing ‘tne 
fact that to most of his readers the his- 
tcry of Wales ts practically a blank, the 
author starts in with a brief survey of 
the nine centuries which, “ ending with 
Giyndwr's rising, constitute roughiy in a 
peitical and military sense the ere of 
Weish nationality,” Packed as these sev- 
enty or eighty preliminary pages neces- 
sarily are, the narrative is spirited and 
clear, and .by no means requires the apolvo- 
gier made for it. Glyndwr himself, ax Mr. 
Bradley presents him, is, of course, a very 
Gifferent person from the boastful, bluster- 
ing Welshman familiar to readers of 
Shakespeare. Judged by the standurds of 
his time, he is an educated and polished 
sentleman, accustomed to the monners ot 
the Court as well as of the camp; a law 
student when to be one implied govd birth, 
wealth, and good breeding; a family man 
of profuse wna cordial hospitality and great 
personal charm, His wife was an “ eminent 


woman of a knightly family, honorable, 


beneficent, noble’; his children were inany, 
‘“‘a beautiful nest of chieftains ’’; upon his 
estate was a guest house, with cight apurt- 
ments; his cook was renowned, his table 
groaned with plenty. Thus he lived until 


he was forty and over, when he raised his 


standard, the ancient red dragon of Wales 
vpon a white ground, against Lienry IV., 


*MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE. 
By William Mason. Pp. 306. 12mo. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Century Company. 

*OWEN GLYNDWR AND THE LAST 
STRUGGLE FOR WELSH INDE- 
PENDENCE. With a Brief Sketch of 
Welsh History. By Arthur Granville Brad- 
ley. 8vo. Pp. xvil.-357. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.35. 


drawing to him the well-armed, well-ciad 
peasantry of his country, men who long 
have been picturesquely and erroneously 
termed the “ragged barefoots"’ by care- 
less historians, and the sympathetic bards, 
who saw in him the ‘ulfillment of old 
prephecies and the promise of splendid 
deeds, 

In tracing his martial career Mr. Bradley 
takes pains to emphasize points at which 
Shakespeare's account is inaccurate, for the 
benefit of the rather large public which 
gets its history chiefly out of drama and 
fiction. Henry Percy is given the dignity 
of his actual years, Henry of Monmouth is 
restored to his true character of a stern 
and valiant soldier, as far as possible re- 
moved from the dissipated trifler and 
brawler of the play; the tripartite’ alliance 
is thrust into its proper historical place 
some years after Shrewsbury. No loss of 
vitality ensues, however, from this destruc- 
tive criticism. The reconstructed figure of 
Glyndwr amid the environment suggested 
by authentic sources of information is in- 
tensely human and alive. The author's 
style, simple and straightforward as it is, 
is remarkably well adapted to bringing be- 
for the mind the aspect of the scene de- 
seribed-and the salient characteristics of 
the actors. The list of works consulted as 
given in the preface is only a partial one, 
but it is quite sufficient to give an idea, 
of the serious spirit in which the book has 
been undertaken. The supplementary chap- 
ter rounds out the reader’s impression with 
a bird's-eye view of Welsh development 
through the five centuries that have passed 
since Glyndwr's uprising, and in the ap- 
pendix the vast and fascinating subject of 
the bards is suggestively touched upon. 


"Stevenson Attitude to Life.’’* 


In an attractively made little volume, 
bound uniformly with the Thistle Edition 
of Stevenson's works, will be found an 
essay on ‘Stevenson's Attitude to Life, 
with Readings from His Essays and Lut- 
ters," by John Franklin Genung. Prof 
Genung prepared his book in lecture form 
for delivery at Amherst, where the atten- 
tion it awakened led him to issue it in 
book form. He has published it entirely un 
revised and as delivered to his students. 

What was first read aloud by the author 
he now g.ves to those who care for the 
theme opportunity to read for themselves. 
Aina .€ & youd e sound of his voice, some 
fit audience may like to hear how the 
deep music of ule reverbevates trom one of 
the sanest minds, one of the bravest hearts, 
of the century just past, the purpose of 
this little volume will be fulfilled. 


Prof. Genung says that any deliberate 
study of Stevenson's attitude toward life 
is in itself a contradiction of the latter's 
philosophy and ethics. Any formulated at- 
titude toward life would have seemed to 
Stevenson too self-conscious, too suggestive 
of attitudinizing, too introspective. The 
latter's life, however, as well as all he has 
said and written, should go far toward 
teaching us: ‘‘ To approach life with fear- 
less confidence that it means intensely and 
means good; to full weight upon it, 
never letting encroaching doubts or disil- 
lusions chill the youthful spirit in which the 
soul first welcomes the world.”’ Stevenson's 
life, from beginning to end, even more 
than his writings, has taught and ennobled 
this gospel to a remarkable degree. From 
an ethical standpoint, the saneness and 
beauty of Stevenson's writings far over- 
balance the perfection of their literary 
form. 

In this direction lies the of Prof. 
Genung’s book. From beginning to end 
his aim has been to point out, both from 
Stevenson's life and his writings, the no- 
bility of his gospel and the faithfulness 
with which his life work was accomplished. 

Almost from his earliest years he lived 
face to face with death. Yet not in deri- 
ance, but with unflagging buoyancy and 
courage, wrought as he could snatch re- 
spite from disease, to fulfill what one may 
truly cal his message to the world. To 
work thus was his animating principle, 
his life creed, and this very triumph of 
spirit was his greatest message. 

Prof. Genung illustrates his position by 
copious extracts from Stevenson's pub- 
lished writings, including his letters, begin- 
ning with his earliest essays. ‘' Aes Trip- 
lex,’’ for instance, will be found singularly 
prophetic, not only of the manner in which 
Stevenson's future life was to be faced, 
but also of its ending, and of the impres- 
sion his courageous acceptance of Iiliness 
and consequent exile was to make upon the 
world. Prof.- Genung says: 

That life is a thing to be lived. not 
brooded over; that the net result of it, as 
its problems are met, should bring joy and 
conlidence, not introspection and fear 
this is the medicine that Stevenson wou.d 
apply to the spiritual tatigue of his time 
For a man so to do is to be master of him- 
self, and his station and his fate; it is ven- 
turing to take the beauty and the promise 
of the present as true and as hiding no 
treachery for the time or eternity to come 

The prayers written for family at 
Vailima show Stevenson's courageous atti- 
tude toward life as perhaps nothing else 
has better done. Prof. Genung quotes lib- 
erally from them: 

Give us courage and gayety and the quiet 
mind. * * * Grant us courage to endure 
lesser ills unshaken and to accept death, 
loss, and disappointment as if they were 
straws upon the tide of life. * * * Call 
us up with morning faces and with morn- 
ing hearts—eager to labor—eager to be hap- 
py. if happiness shall be our portion—and 
if the day be marked for sorrow, strong to 
endure it. 

Prof. Genung’s book as attractive in 
its appearance as in its text, and should 
find a place on every Stevenson shelf. The 
work of the Merrymount Press, it is printed 
in good type, set solid, on a yellowish, 
warm-tinted paper, the whole making a 
most attractive page. The running titles 
are in red and are placed at the top of the 
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value 
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*STEVENSON’S ATTITUDE TO LIFE; 
WITH READINGS FROM HIS ES- 
SAYS AND LETTERS. By John Frank- 
lin Genung. Pp. 44 Yew York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 1901. 60 cents. 
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outside margin. Good initials in red and | 
rubricated preface and title page, all add 

very materially in producing a good speci- ; 
men of the fine typography to be found at 

the present day in ordinary commercial 

issues. The present book is all the more 

noteworthy because issued at a remarkably 

low price. 


The Century Classics.* 


Four new books have been added to the 
Century Classics—‘ Franklin's Autobiog- 
raphy,” Kingsley's * Hypatia,”’ Poe's 
“Tales,” and ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies”’ and 
“A Crown of Wild Olive,”’ by John Ruskin. 
Suffice to repeat at this day that these vol- 
umes, which are presented with valuable 
introductions and in durable, stamped green 
cloth bindings, and printed from clear type 
upon heavy English-made paper, are in- 
tended to combine both cheapness of price 
with appropriate literary form. 

As in the case with the former volumes of 
this series, the second quality includes two 
features which are particularly worthy of 
note—the frontispiece portraits and the in- 
troductions. The portraits have been 
lected by a committee of literary gentle- 
men, and in each case are believed to be the 
best likenesses in existence. That of Frank- 
lin is a half-tone reproduction of the last 
portrait known to have been made from life 
by Charles Willson Peale. Kingsley is 
shown in a front and a side view through 
reproductions of photographs made by Elli- 
ott & Fry. The Poe picture is a copy of a 
daguerreotype owned by the Players Club, 
New York, while the Ruskin portrait is 
from a sketch by himself, originally pub- 
lished in “‘ The Life and Work of John Rus- 
kin,’’ by W. G. Collingwood. 

With the exception of the introduction to 
the Ruskin volume, which is the famous 
preface written by the great art critic him- 
self in 1871, each introduction, which is 
partly critical and partly biographical, is 
the work of a gentieman who has already 
been identified with his subject. This is 
particularly true of the introduction to the 
Poe volume, which is the work of Mr. Mabie. 
Prof. Wilson, who writes about Franklin, 
seems to have struck the keynote of his 
subject when he shows that neither exten- 
sive knowledge nor inventive genius nor 
careful judgment was the chief attribute 
of this great American, but rather a deli- 
cately balanced mentality, which enabled 
him to use his natural gifts and acquire- 
ments in an ideal way. And it should be 
added that the text of “The Autobiog- 
raphy "’ is that of the original manuscript 
discovered by Mr. John Bigelow. Prefixed 
to the original preface to “ Hypatia” is a 
tribute to Charles Kingsley as a man and 
author from the pen of Mr. Gosse. The lat- 
ter, scholar that he is, is not blind to the 
“ anachronisms, trivialities, wearisomeness 
in the texture of ‘ Hypatia,’ but it {fs still, 
when all is confessed, a splendid and an in- 
vigorating tale.’’ 

It will thus be seen that many excellent 
elements go to make up the Century 
Classics, and we know of no series which 
should so strongly appeal to the average 
lover of good, well-made books and to the 
would-be creators of modest yet appropriate 
private libraries. 


The Art of Building a Home.* 


Under the title of ‘The Art of Building 
a Home” Mr. Barry Parker and Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin have collated, with interest- 
ing and appropriate illustrations, a number 
of popular lectures and contributions to 
British architectural journals, so arranged 


se- 
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as to form a consecutive series of chapters 
relating especially to small and economical 
middle-class houses. Judging the authors 
by their work, we assume that they are 
conscientious and earnest young men of 
sound practical judgment, very little, if 
any, warped by the fad of aestheticism as 
expounded by those who were set in mo- 
tion by the Eastlake movement in a direc- 
tion almost exactly opposite to that in 
which Eastlake’s crusade for honesty in 
construction really tended. The spirit in 
which the subject is approached by Messrs. 
Parker and Unwin may be judged from the 
following, which we have pleasure In .quot- 
ing: 

Understanding something of the true 
meaning of art, Wwe may set about re- 
alizing it, at least within the homes which 
are so much within our control. Let us 
have in our houses rooms where there 
shall be space to carry on the business of 
life freely and with pleasure, with jurni- 


ture made for use, rooms where a drop of 
water spilled is not fatal, where the life of 


a child is not made a burden to it by un- | 


scessary restraint, plain, simple, and un- 
garnished, if necessary, but honest. Let us 
have such ornament as we do have really 
beautiful and wrought by hand, carving, 
wrought metal, embroidery, painting—some- 
thing which has given pleasure to the pro- 
ducer to create, and which shows this in 
every line—the only possible work of art. 
Let us call in the artist, bid him leave his 
easel pictures, anc »sint on our walls and 
over the chimney corner landscapes and 
scenes which shall bring life and light into 
the room; which shall speak of nature, pur- 
ity, and truth, shall become part of the 
room, of the walls on which they are paint- 
ed, and of the lives of us who live beside 
them; paintings which our children shall 
grow up to love, and shall connect with 
scenes of home with that vividness of the 
memory of childhood which no time can 
efface. Then, if necessary, let the rest of 
the walls go untouched, in all the rich va- 
riety of color and tone, of light and shade, 
of the naked brick work. 
uncarpeted and the wood unpainted, that 
we may have time to think and money with 
which to educate our children to think also. 
Let us have rooms which, once decorated, 
are always decorated; rooms fit to be 
homes in the fullest poetry of the name; in 
which no artificiality need momentarily 
force us to feel shame for things of which 
we know there is nothing to be ashamed; 
rooms which can form backgrounds, fitting 
and dignified, at the time and in our mem- 
ories, for all those little scenes, those acts 
of kindness and small duty, as well as the 
scenes of deep emotion and trial, which 
make up the drama of our lives at home. 


n 


This is sound and intelligent, and at once 
puts the authors on good terms with the in- 
telligent and thoughtful reader. 

The literary style of the work is charm- 
ing, if at times suggesting the lecture plat- 
form rather than the essay. Shorter sent- 
ences would make the matter somewhat 
clearer and perhaps more forcible, but we 
are not disposed to judge the authors by 
quite the same standards which would be 
properly applicable to professional writers, 
Subjects have the habit of presenting them 
selves to their minds in polyphase aspects, 
which accounts for a somewhat too liberal 
use of colons and semicolons. However, 
they are never dull or tedious, and the 


*AUTOBIOGRAPHY or BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. Introduction by Prot. Wood- 
row Wilson. portrait, 12mo. 
Pp. 300. 

*HYPATIA. 
tion to Edmund Gosse. 
12mo. Pp. 376 and 438. 
traits, 
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chapters scintillate with bright thoughts 
cleverly expressed. On every page 
finds such suggestive thoughts as these: 


“The meanest things of life are most 
easily expressed.’’ “ All great truths must 
be presented in a form in which those who 
are capable of realizing them can find 
them, and each can take awuy what he 
can comprehend.” ** No good work in the 
field of art was ever done in a hurry. [t 
may be done quickly, with the ttimos: 
energy. This, will probably only give it 
vitality, but all outside pressure means 
death to art.” ‘A very fruitful cause of 
failure is the effort to be original. Original- 
ity has no value other than a purely com- 
mercial one, unless the original thine has 
advantages over the commonplace “A 
perfectly trank recognition of construction 
and an honest compliance with its demands 
is absolutely essential in all good design.’’ 
‘This polished mahogany life of ours, with 
stucco trimmings and jerry joints, presented 
for view to our visitors and acquaintances 
in the front room, is not, I believe, what 
many of us really want.” 


These are typical bits of quaint 
with which the bock abounds, and 
gret that we cannot make room 
of them. They are not startling, but 
are wholesome and refreshing 
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of and charming 


Poe’s Verse.* 


Mr. Arthur H,. Hahlo and Mr. George S$ 


| 
| 


| of 


K,. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1901. 


ey 


typography, which is notable. The print- 
ing of the familiar verses has been particu- 
ll in Casion old style, with 
full, symbolic title-page drawing by C. 
Cattapani, an Italian nobleman. The bind- 
ing is in a rather trying crinkled royal pur- 
with French vellum boards. Each 
copy has a separate wrapper and slip case. 
This is a volume created for the book col- 
lector and the bibliophile, the very handling 
which is bound to give pleasure. T.. 
smallest detail of bookmaking in the best 
has been watched over with discrimi- 
Not only the printer but the pa@per- 
ind binder have been under the su- 
We have here 


larly we done 


ple, 


sense 
nation. 
maker 
pervision of a master hand. 


' a book, that rises above the recent average 


Hellman, constituting the Laurentian Press ! 


of this city, have just issued the collected 
poems of Poe as the second volume in the 
series which they have instituted. “ Tam- 
erlane,” ‘‘Al Aaraaf,’”” and “ Politian,”’ 
Poe's longer poems, have been omitted as 
“historical deadwood whose removal 
lows freer flow to the dark, melodious 
streams of Poe's verse.”’ 

The text followed is that which has been 
approved by Mr. Stedman and Mr. Wood- 
berry, which of course leaves little to be 
desired in respect to version. The 
striking feature, however, easily lies in the 
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*LYRICS OF LOVE, OF HEARTH AND 
HOME. By Margaret E. Sangster. 12mo. 
Pp. 200. New York The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $1.50. 
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By FAMES CREELMAN 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: 


“It is memorable both as literature and as contempo- 


rary history. 


Nothing else in the same line so author- 


itative, so pertinent, so vivid, and so fascinating, has 


been published within my knowledge. 


The author, 


with extraordinary gifts, has taken advantage of ex- 
ceptional opportunities, and the result is a book that 
should have an unprecedented popularity.” 

Price, net $1.20, postpaid $1.35 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SCRIBNER’'S 


FOR EVERY ONE WILL BE TALKING OF ITS CONTENTS 


It will be richer than ever in the stories, illustrations, special articles, and special color features that ° 
have made Scribner’s the best magazine, and it will have two great illustrated serial stories by 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH and RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 3 


Also why America leads the world in trade, being a vitally important series of illustrated arti: les written especially 
for ‘Scribner's Magazine’ by FRANK A. VANDERLIP. former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and entitled 


Ghe “AMERICAN COMMERCIAL INVASION” OF EUROPE. 


Subscription Price $3,00 Per Year, 25 Cents Per Copy. 
Send for the 24-page descriptive prospectus for 1902, printed in colors. It will be sent to any address free of charge. 





ae 
A Fow Mixed Metaphors About 


Shakespeare. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


‘In view of the fact that THe SaTURDAY 
REview has sometimes noted in Its columns 
egregious examples of mixed metaphor in 
contributions to English reviews of high 
standing (and standards) I submit the fol- 
owing.. The quotations are, from an ar- 
ticle entitled ““ New Light on Shakespeare,” 
copied from The National Rev in the 
‘Sept. 28 issue of Littell’s Living Agei- Two 
consecutive pages furnish these three 
samples: 

“If we pare away from the . beaatiful 
soufflé generally given to us as Shake- 
spearean biography all statements that rest 
on the idea that because he was the author 
of the plays, so and so must have been the 
case, there really remains nothing beyond 
the bald facts above recounted to explain 
the genesis of the plays that began to ap- 
pear immediately after Shakespeare's ur- 
rival in town.” 

“Every fact we know of him adds to the 
mountain of improbability—-which grows 
beneath our hands as we study the whole 
subject.” 

“The familiarity which the plays show 
with court life is,.of course, an argument 
which leaps to the eyes in favor of their 
being written by some one mixing in that 
world.” 

Of course after “‘ paring a soufflé"’ any 
mixture is an anti-climax, but they are all 
sufficienuy funny. SARAH J. BURKE. 

New York, Nov, 12, 1901, 


rent 
‘Dr. Chivers's High-Sounding Verse 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Attention has recently been called by An- 
drew Lang to Dr. Chivers, the eccentric 
poet who died in Decatur,-Ga., in 1858 
and whose verse, it has been asserted from 
time to time, suggested to Poe the peculiar 
nomenclature and rhythm which the latter 
made so effective. Whatever may be 
thought of the contention, a certain in- 
terest attaches to the work of Dr, Chivers 
merely from its collocations of unusual 
and high-sounding words. The lines which 
Bayard Taylor thought so delectable have 
once or twice been quoted in the periodicals: 


Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 

From the raby-rimmed, beryline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline; 

Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber tree, 

Rich, briiliant, like chrysoprase glowing, 
Was my beautiful Rosalle Lee. 


But the following from the _ doctor's 
Fourth of July rhapsody, ‘‘ The Heroes of 
Freefom,”’ read in Washington, Ga:, in 
1856, are as extraordinary: 


Blow the Clarion of Victory, 
Jallar, 

Great Heimdall, 
Gods! 
Gather all the 

Vathalla, 
Baldar waits now 
abodes! 
the Paean of Glory 
Freedom 
Till they rise, 
abodes; 
Wake the nations from sleep 
now lead home, 
With thy thunder-trump blazon, 
of Gods! 
Hark! the beautiful 
sounding 
Heaven's apples now fall from Iduna’s sweet 
tree— 
Theobroma, with life 
For the souls of the 
the Free 


loud Hero-Ilorn- 


the golden-lipped waker of 


great souls. in the Halls of 


to crown them in Odin’s 


Blow for the Heroes of 


all redeemed, to their Haleyon 


all the ransomed 


great waker 


Baldar God's Telyn is 


everlasting 
Beautiful, 


abounding, 
the souls of 


Hark! the Asar-Cock 
with thunder, 
Answering Heimdall's 

loud for the brave 
While from Hela they 
sweet wonder, 
Up to Valthalla’'s Halls, 
ners, Wave! 
Up to beautiful 
Nadir, 
Chanting Odin's 
Nornir upborne, 
Eternity's Heroes 
fader 
Sits crowned in 
tains of Morn 
like clouds of 
Altars uprising, 
Wreathing Nosegays of 
the sea, 
Floats the incense of 
surprising 
With the joys of the Be 
the Free 
In the same ‘Paean" he 
prophecy concerning Cuba, 
is coveted by both England 


Then the 
Cuba 

They covet the most as the Gem of the Sea 

but the hand that shall wear on its 
Ruby 


Is the hand of the hand of 
the Fre» 


MARY APPLEWHITE BACON 
Ga., Nov. 11, 1901. 
ary 

The Lady from Philadelphia, 
To The New York 
Permit me to correct 
of THE SATURDAY 
lespie was not the 
from Philadelphia," 
I. Lesley, author of ** Recollections of My 
Mother" and wife of Prof. J. P. Lesley 
formerly of Philadelphia A 
Northampton, Noy. 13, 1901 
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The Vardel Collection. 

To The York 
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New Times Saturday Revieu 


why American book 
should be specially interested in a 
tion relating to a Duteh poet, while the 
suggestion of bringing it here is not very 
creditable to the patriotism of the ; 
larders. Though an 
confess an ignorance 
and even to have 
spread interest 
the publication 
‘Lucifer.’ I 


collec- 


of this great 
missed noting the wide- 
aroused two years ago by 
of a translation of his 
would like to have a 


poet, 


Gimle | 


full of | 


finger this | 


lovers | 


— from . Bristol: tor America in 1690, 

nd Milton, after leaving the university, re- 
Ghee at his father’s house at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire, until his mother’s death 
in 1687. It is very easy to write, ‘it has 
been proved so and so,’ but it is quite 
another thing to exhibit the evidence in a 
convincing shape. Your Dutch correspon- 
dent I fear can hardly substantiate his ex- 
tensive claim. L.. B. THOMAS. 

Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1901. 
Leen 
Fitz-Greene Halleck’s Sanity and 
Financial Condition.. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have every reason to say that the state- 
ment made by R. H. 8., as published in 
The New York Weekly Dispatch of April 
16, 1849, and republished in’ THe New York 
| Times SafuRDAY REVIEW on Oct, 26, and 
commented upon by C. E. &., is utterly 
false. The statements made by R. H. 8. 
were, briefly, that Mr. Halleck was in a 
madhouse, Bloomingdale Asylum; that ke 
was “reputed to be worth some $40,000 or 
$50,000" and a bachelor. Yes, he was a 
bachelor; but neither his poetical nor his 
clerical duties while in the service of John 
Jacob Astor, as an employe, could have 
been sufficiently onerous to have disturbed 
his normal mentality to any noticeable de- 
gree approximating to madness. His tem- 
perament was equable; he was genial and 
gentle in manner and conversation, and not 
at all given to madness. I once ventured 
to say that he was not doing justice to his 
personal friends and admirers, His reply 
to my pleadings was to the effect that 
there was no incentive to write any more, 
as the pecuniary results were exceedingly 
limited. ‘* But,”’ he added, “ my sufficient 
compensation for what. I have written con- 
sists of your blue ribbon prize and the com- 
pliments of other friends.’’ These remarks 
may appear to be irrelevant as to the issue 
in question, but they lead up to the points 
to be made. I agr@e with C. E. S. when 
he says: “I have never seen any allusion 
to such a fact (Halleck’s madness) as 
stated In any life of Halleck or in the hun- 
dreds of newspapers of approximate date 
that have come my way.”’ 

The assertion that “Fitz-Greene Halleck 
was ever possessed of the very large sum 
(in his day) of ‘some forty or fifty thous- 
and doflars’’ is perfectly absurd. There 
were no millionaires to mention as far back 
as 1849 in old New York.. Indeed, men at 
that time, if worth $10,000, were classed 
among the wealthy. They were called the 
‘‘ upper ten thousand,’’ but not in the sense 
of the uppers of to-day in the new and 
Greater New York. Had he been so wealthy 
surely he would not have taken a position 
so lowly and unremunerative as the one he 
occupied in the office of the Astor estate. 
This, it appears to me, is;a common sense 
view of the case, and goes far to refute the 
statement of “' R. H. 8.” 

There is still further proof in the fact 
that Mr. Astor left in his will a slender in- 
dependency to the poet, which he would 
not have done had he any thought that 
Halleck had so large a sum as to make 
him independent and comfortable the rest 
of his days, with only his personal expenses 
to provide ~ W. 8. TISDALE. 


Rutherford, N. J., Nov. 12, 1901, 


seks 
Ex-Minister Benjamin and Tur- 
key, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I trust that none of the readers of THE 
REVIEW was tempted to omit careful 
perusal of Mr. 8. G. W. Senjamin’s in- 
forming article on Dr. Dwight’s ‘ Con- 
stantinople ard Its Problems” in your 
| issue of Nov. 2. Mr. Benjamin knows much 
| regarding many subjects. * * * His record 
in Persia was an enviable one, and but for 
his own disinclination the country would in 
all probability still be served by him. The 
son of a missionary and born in Asia Minor, 
' Mr. Benjamin early began the study of the 
congeries of problems known as the Eastern 
Question, that. Europe has been puzzling 
over for more than a century without ar- 
riving within hailing distance of any satis- 
| fectory conclusion. * * * 
| From the transatlantic point of view the 
unspeakable " Turk ts sunk in the depths 





joys of | 


of degradation, being the victim of his own 
vices, As to government, he is ruled quite 
as well as he deserves to be by the tyrant 
in the Yildiz Késhki, who, when he is not 
trembling over some reported plot, is fawn- 
ing upon the representatives of the foreign 
powers. Indeed, misled by the venerable 
Noah, I question whether ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of ‘my fellow-countrymen 
know how to pronounce Sultan and harem 
—the two words that represent to them the 
.salient features of the Ottoman Empire. 

To one thus ignorant, the incidents of the 
Turco-Russian war, among them the heroic 
defense of Plevna for three months in 1877 

by Osman Pasha, after he had beaten the 
enemy in several engagements, in which 
the Turks proved themselves in nq respect 
inferior to the best fighters in Europe, must 
have come with the effget of an electric 
shock, 

It is Owing to this prevailing ignorance 
that I trust that Dr. Dwight's book, and 
Mr. Benjamin's discriminating comments 
thereon, may be read widely. As a result 
of such perusal the typical American will 
learn with amazement that as long ago as 
1847 a new system of education was intro- 
duced {ih the Sultan's domain and that it 
now includes schools not only for elemen- 
tary instruction, but for training in the 
more advanced branches, and colleges de- 
voted to the classics, civil service, the law, 
commerce, the merchant marine, arts and 
architecture, engineering, medicine, agri- 
culture, and naval and military science. It 
will also astonish him to be informed that 
the Osm&nli has been more liberal in his 
treatment of those of other creeds than 
many of his more civilized neighbors in 
Western Europe, and that the uplifting of 
the people, thanks to this policy, is going 
forward as rapidly as the exigencies of the 
peculiar Government and the other circum- 
stances of the case will admit. 

It is cheering, in conclusion, to note that 
so competent and acute an observer as Mr. 
Benjamin is able to predict a happy future 
for. the land that gave him birth. In 
his opinion “the mighty influences of 
progress,”’ the seed of which the mission- 
aries have been able to sow in both Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey, will result 
either in the regeneration of the empire or 
the creation of ‘‘a great buffer confedera- 

_tion"’ that shall oppose the Southern ad- 
vance of the Northern Bear. Should, how- 
ever, the latter prove too powerful the same 
influences are still destined to give to the 
denizen of ‘‘ the colossal Muscoyite domin- 
fon’’ that will then be created higher ad- 
vantages than those he now enjoys. 

J. HENRY HAGER. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1901. 


Sa 
:Hamilton Mabie on Edwin Mark- 
ham. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The high praise which you justly give to 
Mr. Edwin Markham's “ Lincoln and Other 
Poems’’ in your recent review of that 
book reminds me of something in the same 
strain that some of us had the good 
fortune, a few evenings ago, to hear at 
Mr. Hamilton Mabie’s lecture on modern 
American poetry before the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Mabie, 
*world by 
of the 
word, 
us, 

In his lecture Mr. Mabie gave 
reviews of the leading singers of the Amer- 
ican choir. He spoke at some length of 
Mr. Markham’'s work, saying in substance 
that this poet’s distinguished place in litera- 
ture, paradoxical as it may seem, hus been 
eclipsed by his trem@ndous popularity; that 
Mr. Markham had suffered the misfortune 
of becoming popular at once through a 
single poem, *“ The Man with the Hoe.” 
This fact, he said, had tended to make 
certain conservative persons distrust 
lasting quality of Mr. Markham's 
But, he argued, Mr. Markham goes 
on winning his way, despite this handicap 
well nigh every of work that he puts 
forth going to advance his position in the 
world of letters, 

Mr. Markham, he declared, 
front rank of American 


since he took the heart of the 
his lecture on Poe, stands as one 
foremost critics of the time, and his 
of course, carried weight with all of 


luminous 


fame. 


stands in the 
poets to-da 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S new novel 


George 


the | 


right | 


his | 





. Sah 


-work being distinguished above that of his 


fellow-writers by the virility of his themes, 
and the incisiveness of his manner. 

“Mr. Mabie clesed by reading with charm- 
ing effect from Mr. Markham’'s new book 
that delightful little poem, “ The Builders,” 
giving this as one instance of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s high, pure, lyric note. 

HARIET MILES WILLEY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Novy. 12, 1901, 


Cary Eggleston's 


Boom. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review 

In a very pleasing article about his 
brother Edward, published in your issue of 
to-day, Mr. Geerge Cary Eggleston very 
properly observes that he feels under no 
obligation whatever to apologize for hav- 
ing written it. Of course not; no one will 
question his taste in the matter. But—and 
I hate to differ with my triend George—he 
does owe the most ample apology to the 
whole kingdom of fishes for his reckless 
eulogy of the tamest of the tame, called 
perch. He calls it “the gamest of game 
fishes,” and alludes to the exciting ‘* play 
of rod and reel and line” in landing the 
perch, just as if it were some, big fighting 
bass, or trout, or salmon, up to all the 
tricks of the gamiest and cunningest. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I make no pretensions 
to sportsmanship, but I assure you I have 
caught these pretty perch by the ton, and 
I can’t recall one instance when any play 
of rod or reel or line was necessary. I 
simply had to drop my baited hooks into 
the water and hau! in the “ gamiest of the 
game” without difficulty. There was no 
expenditure either of muscular force or 
gray matter. Even in the case of a “ perch 
weighing more than a pound” there was 
precious little evidence of the fighting 
quality at the hook end of my line. 

What does George Cary Eggleston mean 
then by such sweeping praise for the acan- 
thopterygious inhabitants of the lake about 
Joshua's Rock and Dunham Bay? Does he 
want to boom the place by representing 
Lake George perch as, of bellicose quality 
unknown in the same family of fish found 
in other fresh water? ‘It won't fool me at 
least. I won't buy an acre of lake front 
there in consequence, for [ have angled in 
its waters and know well what a miserable 
apology for a fish is the perch eyen when 
“weighing more than a pound.” 

It is always possible, of course, that 
George Cary ‘put the cart before the 
horse’ inddvertently—such things happen 
occasionally—and that jhe really intended 
the eulogy for the bass and not the perch. 
He is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
But if there-was no such mistake I shall 
have to strike him from my list of sports- 
men,-to which I understand he claims to 
belong. 

As an act of simple justice to the bass, as 
well as the trout and the salmon, I ask you, 
Mr. Editor of my favorite SaturDAY RE- 
view, to publish this protest against the 
Eggleston perch boom. 

THOMAS B 
Novy. 9, 1901. 


Fish 


CONNERY. 
New York, 


The Author of “The Benefact- 


” 
ress. 
Times Saturday Review: 


To The 
Has any 


New York 
one offered a suggestion that the 
author of ‘The Benefactress"’ and its 
predecessors is Mrs. Richmond Thackeray 
Ritchie, Thackeray’s eldest daughter? The 
style and the method of treatment of ** The 
Benefactress "’ strongly resemble those pur- 
sued in the short stories published under 
the title ‘‘ Bluebeard’s Keys" and also in 
“The Village on the Cliff,” and the at- 
mosphere of the two books is the same. It 
will be remembered that Mrs. Ritchie's 
first heroine was an Elizabeth, and if 
this guess be wildly erring it will not be 
made in vain if it remind any Thackeray 
lover of the letter in which the novelist 
spoke so modestly and tenderly of his 
daughter's book in its very earliest days. 
ABERCROMBIE 
Noy. 11, 


Boston, 1901 


THE CRISIS 


is still the best selling book in the United States, and perhaps in the world. 


For one 


reason, it is the best story and the most exquisitely told, and for another it gives us 
that interpretation of American history that we so much need, and that inner light on 
the life of our great men which no one now would be without. 

Recognizing the fact that the book is destined to increase its popularity from 
now on, the publishers are putting on the market a special holiday edition with a por- 
trait of the author, never before published, and reproduced in photogravure. And this 
edition will be sold at the same que as the other, viz., $1.50 nef, by the booksellers. 


a recent | 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
With Illustrations by Howarp CuHanpi-r CuHristy. 


Nether- | 
omnivorous reader [ | tele § : . 
‘ ‘A book that presents the great crisis in our national life | 


with splendid power and with a sympathy, 


catriotism that are inspiring.” 


little | 


evidence offered for the charge of plagiarism | 
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pedia, I notice 
constructing a 
rowing.” lL have 
paring dates 


Chambers's Encyclo- 
refers to Gosse’s essay as 
“preposterous case of bor- 
not at hand means of com- 
of publication, as Vardel 
does not seem important enough in gen- 
eral literature, probably because of his pro- 
vincial (if I may so express it) language, to 
appear in Brunet or the bibliographies, As 
to Roger Williams, he could’ hardly have 
been with the Pilgrim fathers in Leyden, 
as they left there in 120, when he was 
about entering Charterhouse School, Lon- 
don. Nor does there seem any opportunity 
for him ‘to teach Milton Dutch, Williams 


The Benefac 


is another new novel which is worth reading. 
of fiction of real humor published during the past year. 


author of “Rich ard Carvel, 


”" “The Celebrity,” etc. 


r2mo, cloth. 


Holiday Edition, with portrait, in a special box, $1.50 nef, 


a sincerily, 
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The Tribune, Chicago. | 


its continued e 


tress 


“A book every Americae should know, 
and a | anew to reverethe memory of the mento whom this nation owes 
existence.”’ 


for it teaches him 


The Mail and Express, New York. 


It is perhaps the only work 


Cloth, $1.50 


“If you have th? taste to know what real entertainment is you will find it here.’’—THe Sun, New York 
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wer. any 


’ $22 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City: ‘* Please print a sketch of the life of 
J. J. Roche, editor of The Pilot, and tell me 
where I can get his books."’ 

James Jeffrey Roche was born at Mount 
Millick, Queen's County, Ireland, May 31, 
1847. While an infant he was taken to 
Prince Edward Island. He studied at St. 
Dunstan's College there, and then, remov- 
ing to Boston in 1866, he engaged im com- 
mercial pursuits. Im 1883 he became as- 
sistant editor of The Pilot, and in 1800 
he succeeded the late John Boyle O'Reilly 
as editor. A list of his books is as follows: 
“ Ballads of Blue Water and Other Poems,” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25;) “ Her 
Majesty the King,” (R. G. Badger & Co., 
Boston, $1.25;) “‘ Vase and Other Bric-a- 
Brac,’ (Badger, $1.25,) and “Byways of 
War,” (revised edition of “Story of the 
Filibusters,’"" Small, Maynard & Co., Bos- 
ton, $1.50.) 


“RR. A. 


CONVERSE CLEAVES, 2130 North Ninetcenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn.: “The nonsense 
lines asked for by ‘A Reader,’ Cottage Hill, 
Easton, Penn., have an interesting origin. ‘They 
were composed by Samuel Foote, (1722-1777,) 
the English comedian and dramatist, famous in 
the days of Dr. Johnson and Garrick for his 
marvelous powers of mimicry and colloquial wit. 
They were written to test the memorizing faculty 
of Charlies Macklin, a distinguished Irish actor 
and dramatist, who said he had brought his 
memory to such perfection he could repeat any- 
thing after a single reading. The following is a 
literal transcript of Foote’s jargon, taken from 
The Masterly Review, (Engtish,) Volume XCV., 
Pages 516, 517, (1854): 

“* So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage 
leaf to make an apple pie; and at the same time 
@ great she bear, coming up the street, pops its 
head into the shop. “ What! No soap?'’ So he 
died, and she very imprudently married the bar- 
ber; and there were present the Pickaninnies and 
the Jobilillies and the Garyuljes, and the Grand 
Panjandrum himself with the little round button 
at the top, and they all fell to playing the game 
of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out 
at the heel ‘of their boots.’ "’ 


We are indebted to many friends for an- 
swers to this question, as well as the que- 
ries of F. Grady and C. Lanning. 


“ L. A.,”’ Stamford, Conn.: “‘ What was Miss 
Wilkins’s first book, and where can F get it?’’ 


Her first book bears the title of ‘“ The 
Adventures of Ann.”’ and appeared in*Bos- 
ton in 1886. It is not in print under that 
title, but we believe it is identical with ** In 
Colonial Times,”’ (Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, 50 cents.) 


Mrs, MARY C. MORFORD, 18 Charles Street, 
New York City: ‘I take pleasure in being able 
to answer the inquiry made in THe NEw York 
Times SaATuRDsyY ReEvIBW of Nov. 2, by C. 
Lanning, 553 Manhattan Avenue, New York City, 
as to the authorship of a poem beginning with 
the lines: 

‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your 

doar." 

** It was written about 1798 by Thomas Moss, 
(1740-1208.) He was a minister of Brierly Hill, 
Staffordshire, England, and in 1796 puplished 
anenyimously a collection Of miscellaneous po. ins. 
This poem appeared among them as * The Beg- 
gar.’ It has been sometimes called “The B«g- 
gar’s Petition.” It is given in Bryant's ‘ Library 
of Poetry and Song,’ &c. It is quite long, cen- 
taining forty-four Lnes in eleven stanzas, but :f 
your correspendent will send me a stamped enve- 
lope I will be glad to send him a copy of the 
verses which have been familiar to me since my 
ehildhood.”’ 


JEAN TAYLOR, New York City: “‘ Will you 
be kind enough to print in THE SaTURDAY 
REVIEW the two poems recited by E. H, Soth- 
erm in ' If lb Were King’; also the poem reeited 
by Miss Sheldon in the same play?” 

Our correspondent will probably obtain in- 
formation as to the poems in question by 
writing to the author, Mr. McCarthy. THE 


REVIEew cannot print the verses. 


“c. &," Philadelphia, Penn.: “ Your corre- 
spondent, F. Grady, 13 Park Row, New Yo.k Cit,, 
who inquires for the author of the poem ‘ The 
River Time,’ is informed that the verses were 
written By t late Benjamin Franklin Taylor, 
LL. D., (1819-1887,) journalist and poet, a native 
of Lowville, N. Y., and for sixteen years editor 
of The Chicago Evening Journal. ie was @ son 
of the educator, Stephen W. Taylor, LL. D., 
who became President of Madison University, 
New York. There was an edition of his com- 
plete poetical works published in Chicago in 
1887, (Scott, Foresman & Co., 378 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, $1.50.) The poem can also be found 
in a volume of ‘ Prose and Poetical Selections,” 
edited by the tate Rev. O: H. Tiffany, D. D., a 
Methodist clergyman, and published in Chicago 
by C. W. Stanton & Co. The poem iz called 
* The Isle of the Long Ago.’ "’ 

A copy of the poem, furnished by W..L. 
Telford, Gainesville, Ga., has been forward- 


ed to Mr. Grady. 


VIVA C. DOAN, 210 West Eighty-eighth Street, 
New York City: ‘In answer to the request made 
by ‘L. A. M.,’ Detroit, Mich., I would say that 
he can find a very complete sketch and also por- 
trait of Lieut. Derby, ‘John Phoenix,’ the 
humorist, in Ella Sterling Cummins’s ‘ Story of 
the Files; a Review of Californian Writers and 
Literature.’ ’’ 


Mrs. MARY BLAKESLEE STOWELL, 6 Le 
Street, Potsdam, N. Y.: “In THs NEW 
bm a ae eae of Nov. 91 

an ulry concern e rhymed »# A 
* Little Dame Crump,’ from Mrs. Susan R. will 
83 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York City. 
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one please tell a subscriber where 
4 by whom it was written: 
O! for the toveh of a vanish'd hand, 
of a voice that is still!’ 


will find this quotation in Ten- 
nyson’s “ Break, Break, Break." 


AMELIA EMMELUTH, Honolulu, Hawair: 
“Could you please inform me who are the 
lishers of Bourget's ‘‘ Le Pantome,’’ or where 
can the book be obtained? I have asked at the 
various book stores in this town, but they know 
no such book."’ 


Brentano's, Union 
City, wil send you the 
% cents, 


GEORGE IN, New York State 
" Bw. ¥.% 


juare, 
Ik 


Departmen % Health, Albany A 

o' ealth, - ¥.: ‘A cor- 

responden has written’ that Brig. Gen, L. Mo- 

Callum was the author of the m called ‘ The 

Water Mill.’ I enclose the following from an 

autograph letter of Sarah , now in my 
jon, which 1 





“They required 
years later, I sent 


scrap book I wrote the verses. 
but little polishing, when, 
them to he Churchman’s Family Magazine. 
It was not until Mr. Irving Bishop came to 
England and raised a stir about the authorship 
that I knew my ‘** Water Mill’’ was popular in 
America.’ "’ 

THE New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
had given the name of Sarah Doudney as 
the author some time before the poem was 
credited to McCullum. We are indebted, 
however, for the new facts extracted from 
Miss Doudney’s autograph account of the 
writing of the poem. 


“K. L. E.,"" New York City: “wil 
kindly inform me how a letter should 
dressed to reach Clara Morris? "’ 

Address her in care of McClure, Phillips 
& Co., her publishers, New York City. 


you 
be ad- 


Appeals to Readers, 


DAVID 8. COPELAND, Verona, N. J.: 
wrote these lines 
* May this book continue in, motion, 
Its pages «ach day be unfurled, 
‘Till a mole has tunneled the ocean, 
Or a spider has cabled the world’ 7" 


** Who 


LUCIAN HUNT, Gorham, Me.: ‘I wish to 
obtain a copy of ‘ Latin Hymns," formerly pub- 
lished by the Harpers, but now out of print. 
Any person having one to dispose of will oblige 
me by writing.”’ 


GEORGE H. FOSTER, 1,425 Broadway, New 
York City: ‘* Who was the author of this poem, 
and where can it be obtained? I think the title 
is * Inconstant ': 

*‘Inconstant? Oh, my God, 
Inconstant? When every thought of thee 
Sends all my blood back in my heart 


In thrills of ecstasy. 
. . 


faconstant? When to sleep 

And dream that thou art near me 

Is to know so much of heaven 

I weep when earth and morning must return.’ "’ 


G. STAUM, 1085 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J.: 
‘** Dickens, writing an article on *‘ Murderers" in 
1856, (included by Kiltor in his collection of 
Dickens's fugitive and forgotten contributions to 
periodicals, called by the compiler ‘ Old Lamps 
for New,’) has much to say about one ‘ Palmer, 
the Rugely Poisoner.’ Can any one tell the num- 
ber of murders brought home to him and the 
story of his fate? To comprehend all Dickens's 
expressions it is necessary to know the nature 
and extent of the deeds he is handling.*’ 


EDWARD C. McPARLAN, 21 JacksonyAvenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y.: ** Will some reader of 
THE New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
be so kind as to inform me where I can procure 
a copy of a book entitled,‘ Love of Country’ ? 
It was published about 1850 in Boston and 
treated, I think, of the life of Sobieski, the 
Polish General."’ 

“ SHAMUS O'BRIEN,” 298 Varick Street, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. * Where can I obtain the verses 
entitled ‘Shamus O'Brien,’ and beginning thus 
‘*Pwas after the war, in the year ninety-eight.’ 
The piece is a story of the Irish rebellion of that 
year.” 


GEORGE A. FAY, 29 Colony Street, 
Conn.: ‘‘Can any of your readers identify 
three following extracts, and tell me where 
entire poems can be found: 

* Around the fire one wintry night 

A farmer’s rosy children sat, 

. . _ . . 


Meriden, 
the 
the 


* Cold, cold blows the wind across the moor, 
The sleet @rives hissing in the wind; 
Yon toilsome mountains He before 
A dreary, treeless waste behind."’ 

“As through the churehyard’s lone retreat 

meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet 

the sleeping dead."’ 


by 


among 


Spring a rainbow promise bears, 
Summer decks the ripening plain, 
Autumn sings amidst its cares, 
Guiding home its loaded wain. 


‘ Winter with its snowy vest 
Revels in its splendid spoil, 
Lulls the weary earth to rest, 
And blesses man for future toil."’ 

. B D..” 364 Bast One Hundred - and 
Twenty-third Street, New York City: ‘| would 
like to learn the name of the author of a short 
poem entitled ‘ Manuela.’ I always supposed it 
to have been written by either Phoebe or Alice 
Cary, but not being able to find ft in any edition 
of their works, conclude I must have been mis- 
taken. I give a few lines of the poem: 


‘*Im the doorway Manuela. in the sheeny April 


morn, 

Southward looks along the valley over leagues 
of gleaming corn, 

Where the mountain's misty rampart like a 
wall of Eden towers, 

And the isles of oak are sleeping on a painted 
sea of flowers."’ 


“A. V. H.,"’ 117 South Eighteenth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.; ‘‘ In looking over some old an- 


nouncemients of a Freneh publisher (Jauret, 
Paris, 1856,) I came across the following: 

“* Variétés historiques et littéraires, recueil de 
piéces volantes, rares et curieuses en prose et en 
vers ayec des notes par M. Edouard Fournier. 
Tomes I,-IV.’ 

‘No. 21 of this series bears the title ‘ Combat 
de Cyrano de Bergerac avec le Singe de Brioché 
au bout du Pont-Neuf.’ Thinking some of your 
readers might be interested in this addition to the 
Gyrano bibliography, (which is new to me,) I 
send it herewith. I should be glad to hear some 
account of the pamphlet ff it can be found in any 
of our libraries. The tithe seems characteristic 
of the admirable Cyrano as interpreted by Ros- 
tand.’’ 


G. A, ALLEN, Woburn, -Mass.: “In one of 
Mark Twain's works he gives an amusing ac- 
count of a man’s beginning to keep a diary. 
At first (the opening of the year) the entries are 
very minute, but they gradually diminish in 
length till they finally get down to nothing. In 
which of Twain's works is the account? "’ 


W. BH. GORSLINE, Jr., 334 East Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y.: ‘‘ I am quite anxious to locate 
& poem by Richard Mansfield, called * The 
Woman Who Went to Hell,’ but have been un- 
able to find it."’ 

BURR EDSON, Locust Grove, 
County, Md. ‘**Who is the author of 
lines to ‘ The Rubatyat?’ 

*Deem not this book a creed; 'tis but the cry 
Of one who fears not death, yet would not die, 


MIRA Kent 


these 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1901. 


Who at the table feigning, with sorry jest, 
To love the wine, &e.’ "’ e's 

A. H 456 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J.: “I would like information through your col- 
umns where [ can find the poem in which occur 
the words ‘Though the fields were as gréen 
and the moon shone as bright, yet it was not my 
own native land Also the song fn which occur 
the words ‘ There’s the white for the pure, and 
the blue for the true, like the promise of God 
that we see, and we culled from the garden of 
heaven's deep blue the stars of our bright 
fleur de lis.’ ’’ 


ROSS 


Can Any Reader Tell? 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Pleaise and lat me know by return maile 
if thar is a book in Print cold 6 & 7 Book 
of Mosses that was Printed in the Year of 
1834 and if not Pleaise and lat me know 
Houe wose the Printer of it in those Years 
and wot tha sold for 
Ill Reym You 

H. 
We to say that our sources of in- 
formation do not give any clue to this book, 
unless reference is made to parts of the Old 
Testament 
and 
sons. 


regret 


Our correspondent’s full name 


address are omitted for obvious 


rea- 





“THE BEST THING of its sort I've seen. 


since Gulliver's Travels.’’ — Captain 


Record 

ofan Unusual 

Voyage of Discovery 

and Some Romantic Love 
Affairs amid Strange Surround- 


JOSHUA SLOCUM, author 
“ Sailing Alone 
Around the 


of 


ings, by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 


author of ** The Van 


Fully Hlustrated, 


Sold 


Everywhere—J. F. TAYLOR 


Dwellers.’ 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


New 
York. 


What Happened to 
Wigglesworth 


By W. 0. FULLER 


Humor that is wholesome and ueaithy. A 
laugh in every minute. On: of the few books 
that is really funny. 


Mr. 
ty pical of 
have me: 


Wigglesworth’s adventures are so 
certain husban 's that you seem to 
him before. 


Destined to becom: one of the humorous classics. 


The publishers have clothed it in etrikingly handsome shape. 
worthy the heartiest appreciation of the madern exacting critic. 
The binding is artistically rich and tasteful. 


adequately clear and well-toned. 


Typographically it is 
with the tltustrations 


PRICE, $1.50 


$100 IN GOLD 


GIVEN AWAY. 


The publishers offer a prize of One Hundred DolHars in gold for the best reason why 
every married man sheuld read ‘'‘ What Happened to Wigglesworth.’” 


Anybody may win this prize, whicn will 
particulars given with each book. 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


be awarded on New Year's Day, 1902. - Full 


HOLIDAY BINDING. 


HENRY A. DICKERMAN & SON, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


is not only ‘easily the novel of the year’’ and the most exquisitely told story of its period, but so 
vivid and varied an interpretation of the lives of our great war-time leaders and of the most vital 
time in American history that it should be a stimulant to the muny who do not appear to value 
privileges bought at the cost of so much suffering. 

In recognition of the fact that the book—=still the best selling book in the United States, per- 
haps in the world—is certain of an increasing popuiarity from now on, the publishers are bringing 
out a special holiday edition, with a portrait of the author, never before published, reproduced in 
photogravure. This edition will be sold at the same price as the other, viz., $1.50 net, by the 


booksellers. ; 


“ THE CRISIS is no ordinary 
book. It has vitalized the forces 
that have made’ history.”— 7he 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. 


‘“THE CRISIS is a book 
every American should know.’’— 
Mail and Express, W. Y. 


By WINSTUN CHURCHILL, 
author of “Richard Car- 
vel,” “The Celebrity,” etc. 
Illustrated by HOWARD 
CHANDLER CHRISTY. Uni- 
i with “ Richard Car- 
vel.” 


Holiday Edition witha new portrait. 
IN A SPECIAL BOX. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 nz. 


_-— 
= 


The Benefactress 


- is another new novel which is worth reading. 
of real humor published during the past year. 


It is perhaps the 





THe CRISIS ss SS. 3 
better, stronger book than ‘ Rich- 
ard Carvel.” . . . It is likely to 
play a use‘ul part in the reaction 
from stories of doublet and hos: 
to those of earnest, prozres- 
sive, modern American life.” 
—Commercial Advertiser, New 
York. 


only work of fiction 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 





KS AND ME 


— 
Houghton, Mifflin & 
Edmund Clarence Co. have in prepara- 
Stedman. tion a most attractive 
little volume contain- 
ing “‘ Mater Coronata,” the poem composed 
and recited by Mr. Stedman at the bicen- 
tennial celebration of Yale University on 
the 23d of last October. It is a small Svo 
book, printed and “bound in a distinctive 
manner, and in perfect keeping with its 
contents. The stately verse, which critics 
have deemed entirely worthy of its author 
and of the memorable occasion, which it is, 
in its own particular form, destined to per- 
petuate, may thus be welcomed as an ap- 
propriate souvenir or as An addition to 
American poetry, 


300 


The long promised vol- 
Dr. Babcock’s ume of selections from the 
Book, spoken and written words 
of the late Dr. Maltbie D. 
Babcock, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, who met a tragic death abroad last 
Spring, has just come from the press of 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The selections 
were made by Mrs. Babcock and Miss San- 
ford, and include, together with some of 
Dr. Babcock's writings, certain utterances 
taken down from time to time by members 
of the congregation, while practically all of 
his poems are presented. Here is an extract 
from the preface: 


Many of those who looked to Dr. Bab- 
cock for help and inspiration have asked 
that some of his words might be put Intu 
permanent form: this book is the simple 
outgrowth of that request. The sources 
from which selection could be made cre 
few—Dr. Babcock’s sermons were preached 
from full, but intricate, notes, which no 
one-else could develop, and he had written 
no book. The verses which were written in 
moments of leisure are added, and the re- 
sulting book is printed in loving memory of 
one who lived what he thought. 


Believing there Is a de- 
mand for a periodical de- 
voted largely to scientific 
bibliography and to news 
of interest fo book collectors, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. have decided to carry out a long- 
cherished scheme of issuing such a jour- 
nal. They will begin its publication early 
next year, under the title of The Bibliog- 
rapher. As the only trustworthy descrip- 
tion of a book, title page, or manuscript 
iS a photographic fac simile of it, such fac 
similes will be freely used. In an early 
number it is planned to begin the issue of 
fac similes of rare books, thus providing 
subscribers with reproductions of books so 


The 
Bibliographer. 


rare that few can ever see them, much less 
own them, and so important that they are 
a necessity to every student of history, lt- 
erature, and art. Many well-known col- 
lectors and  studtnts of bibliography 
will be contributors to its columns. 
Each number will contain an epitome 
of the various. bibliographical journals 
of England and Continental Europe 
Advance news of some of the best 
book clubs, such as the Grolier Club, the 
Caxton Club, and the Rowfant Club, will 
be one of the features. There will be a de- 
partment of notes and queries, accurate 
collations of rare books, and a series cf 
bibliographies will appear from month to 
month. The magazine will be printed on a 
fine quality of paper and will be freely 
illustrated. It is the intention to issue The 
Bibliographer only nine months in the year, 
omitting its publication for the months of 
July, August, and September. The subscrip- 
tion price will be $5 per year. 
name 
The New 
Charles Francis Adams Historical 
in New York. will be 
seven 


York 
Society 
ninety- 
years old 

the occasion will be 
a meeting of members 
170 Second Avenue, 
The 
Charles Francis 

Massachusetts 
will be | 


and 
by 
society's hall, 
Eleventh Street 
address will be delivered by 
Adams, President of the 
Historical Society His 
* Before and After the Treaty of Washing- 
the American Civil War and the War 
in the ‘lransvaal The additions to the so- 
the 
140 volumes of general history, 
of local 
2 genealogies, 46 volumes numbers 
old 1} vol- 
umes, 465 pamphlets, 19 broadsides, 7 maps, 


next Tuesday, 
commemorated 
in the 


corner of inniversary | 


subject 
ton, 


month were | 
158 volumes | 


cicty’s library during past 


history, 45 volumes of biography, 
and 207 
ot 


newspapers, miscellaneous 


and 2 volumes of manuscripts 
will 


Gen, James 

the at the 

ting He will give a _ bio- 

of John Pintard, of 

old-time merchants and whose 

American history led him t6 be | 
the prime movers in organizing the | 
Historical Society 


Grant 
Dece 
graphical 
New York's 
interest in 
one 
New 


Wilson read paper 


mber mec 


Sketch one 


York 


aad 


As indicative 
literary 
lumbia University dur- 
ing the last few weeks 
noted that the following volumes 
from members of the Fac- 
“The Civil War and the Constitu- 
Prof. John W. Burgess, two vol- 
“ Parts of Speech,” by Prof. Brander | 
Maithews; “ Inductive Sociology,”’ Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings; ‘ Report upon the | 
Spiritistic Phenomena Observed in Connec- | 
tion with Mrs. Piper,” by Prof. J. H. Hy- | 
slop; ‘Source Book of the History of Edu- 
cation,” Prof. Paul The Con- 
trol of Trusts,” Prof Clark 

OMS 


of 
at Co- 


the } 
Literary Activity 
at Columbia, 


activity 


be 
appeared 


it may 
have 
ulty: 
tion,”’ by 
umes; 


by 


by Monroe; * 


John B 


by 


The story of a Russian 
Brief mance told in a book which 
Pe sonals,the Grand Duke Nicholas Mik- 
hailovich has been editing He 

of miniatures 
“=mperors Paul 
The present 


ro- 





is 


collector Russian 
connected ,with the 


Alexander 1.—1706-1825, 


is a great 
ana 


book 


er 


ACs gD NS 
! & , ; ; 


outta: * 


{S°abiography, of two Princes Dolgorouky, 
who distinguished themselves during the 
earlier part of Czar Alexander's reign. One 
of them, Prince Michael, was In love with 
the Emperor's young sister, who recipro- 
cated his affection. Their love affair pros- 
pered so far that the Czar was on the point 
of allowing them to marry, when news ar- 
rived that Prince Michael had been killed 
in the war with Sweden. 

*,*Paul du Chaillu, the well-known ad- 
venturer and writer, is now engaged in a 
new exploration—the Russian language. 
According to the latest advices from St. 


Syntax of this extraordinary wilderness, 
and is grappling, with gratifying success, 
with the troubles attendant upon such an 
environment, In short, M. du Chaillu is 
becoming quite proficient in the Russian 
language, and, it is said, is making great 
progress with his coming work on Russia. 

*,*S. R. Croekett writes to his publishers 
concerning his tatest novel, ‘The Fire- 
brand”: ‘ For the purposes of ‘The Fire- 
brand’ I lived romantically among the ex- 
brigands, actual smugglers, and other fine 
fellows in the utmost Pyrenees and Sier- 
ras of Moncayo.” ‘The scene of the book 
is laid in Spain, but the hero is a young 
Scotchman who plays a dashing part in a 
Carlist plot. Soldiers, monks, brigands, and 
fair sefioritas figure in the story, which is 
one of the author's best. 

*,*Liberty H. 
magazine, Country 


Bailey, editor of the new 
Life in America, is- 
sued by Doubleday, Page & Co., does his 
work literally in the country. In the re- 
gion of Ithaca, N. Y., where Cornell Uni- 
versity has laid out its farms for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, Mr. Bailey and 
his assistants edit the magazine in a build- 
ing fitted up for that purpose. Mr. Bailey 
has been Professor of Horticulture in Cor- 
nell University since 1888. His books and 
published writings deal with subjects from 
rural economics and garden-craft to the 
making of pleasant country homes and the 
evoluticn of plants. A remarkable feature 
of his editorial office is that it might pro- 
duce the large magazine with no outside 
assistance were it not advisable to make it 
of the varied talent of the entire country. 

*,.*On the very spot where the English 
Opera House tn Indianapolis, in which 
Miss Virgivia Harned made her appearance 
as Alice of Old Vincennes, once stood the 
old homestead where William H. English 
wrote “ The Conquest of the Northwest,” 
from which book Maurice Thompson, in an 
acknowledgment in his novel, says he se- 
cured his historical jsetting for his story, 
“Alice of Old Vincennes.” 

*.*The Indian Exhibit at the Webster 
Free Library, which is open until Nov. 30, 
is said to very interesting. This 
lection is designed to give the boys and 
girls of the public schools a clearer concep- 
tion of the American Indians and their 
manner of living than is usually obtained 
the curios exhibited 


be col- 


from books. Among 
are Indian costumes, weapons, baskets, 
pottery, pictures, games, canoe models, &c. 
It is open afternoons and evenings, and is 
held in the Reference Room of the library, 

*,* The follow! ag from Bjérnsjerne Bjirn- 
the great Norwegian poet, novelist, 
dramatist, will be of interest to the 
readers of the English translation 
Lagerlif's ‘From a Swedish 
Homestead,"’ which was published in this 
country last Spring. Bjérnson writes: “ Of 
all the authors of the present day Selma 
Lagerlif is the most dear to me. Her books 
are a great saga of human love, adorned 
with the richest wonders of imagination, 
and at the same time they are so pure— 
pure as the freshly fallen snow.” 

*,*Justin Huntly McCarthy has been for 
some years constructing a romantic novel 


son, 
and 
many 
of Selma 


Petersburg, he has penetrated into the very 


founded on the career of Francois Villon. 
Contrary to the general rule, Mr. McCarthy 
has dramatized his story before publishing 
it, and Mr. E. H. Sothern, in producing it, 
has scored one of his most pronounced suc- 
cesses, ‘If I Were King,” the title of the 
new novel, will be published within a short 
time by R. H. Russell in a most attractive 
setting. In it will be found attractive 
drawings in color and pictures of Mr. Soth- 
ern and his company in the principal réles, 
Mr. McCarthy has presented an interest- 
ing picture of the life and time of Francois 
Villon, full of thrilling adventure and dra- 
matic episodes and interwoven with a 
charming love story. 

*,*Among the works of a writer of fiction 
there Is usually to be found one particular 
story, not autobiographical, which is the 
most intimate and nearest story to his 
own life. Such a story is said to be Hop- 
kinson Smith's ‘‘ Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” 
which begins serially in the November 
Scribner's. It is Mr. Smith's greatest and 
most ambitious story, and brings the 
reader in close touch with the author and 
makes him feel the reality of the scenes 
and characters. 

*,*Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, whose 
latest romance, ‘The House Divided,’ is 
being published by Harper & Brothers, is 
the son of a British clergyman. He was 
born in 1863 at Melbourne, Australia, and 
came to England at the age of twenty-two. 
Two years later he went into journalism, 
and was at one time editor of Black and 
White and The Pall Mall Gazette. He is 
the author of a number of well-read nov- 
els, among them being “Chloris of the 
Island,” ‘The Adventurers,” ‘ Galloping 
Dick,” ‘The Rebel,’’ and “The Princess 
Xenia,”’ all of which have gained for Mr. 
Watson many appreciative readers. His 
last book above mentioned is a brisk ro- 
mance of the days of George II. 

*,*A tember of the present Italian Cab- 
inet, in speaking of “ The Eternal City,” 
says: ‘“‘After Mr. Hall Caine’s explana- 
tions, and especially taking them in con- 
junction with a preface of ‘The Eternal 
City,’ translated into Italian, I think that 
no book would be so directly interesting to 
Romans. ‘Quo Vadis’ deals with the past 
much to affect present conditions. 
‘The Eternal City,’ although a book of the 
future, is near enough to rouse strong 
emotions. David Rossi is eertainly a strik- 
ing picture of our great Mazzini, and, al- 
though I think the portrait of the King 
is unfortunate, it seems to me patent that 
Mr. Caine had no intention of conveying 
the idea that his King and ours were one 
and the same man. ‘The Eternal City,’ ”’ 
concluded the Minister, ‘‘ should be an en- 
couragement to enthusiasts and reformers 
all the world over. Christ preached non- 
resistance, and David Rossi proves that it 
will prevail in the end.” 


too 


Peter Edes, the Pioneer Printer.* 

What has been done with Peter Edes, a 
famous New England printer of revolution- 
ary days, it is hoped will shortly be done 
with others of his contemporaries who were 
both writing and making books in 
country when Englishmen were still in- 
quiring: ‘' Who reads an American book?” 
The first publication of the ‘‘ De Burians of 
Bangor '’—a club of gentlemen interested 
in beoks and the history of American 
literature—has been devoted to Peter Edes, 
who as a printer might have retired with a 
comfortable fortune had he not been a 
patriot well. The volume, which is 
called ‘‘ Peter Edes and His Diary—1775,” 


as 


1775. 


De 


*PETER EDES AND HIS DIARY, 
Square Svo. Pp. 160, Bangor: The 
Burians. 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S new novel 


THE 


is certainly a credit to artistic bookmaking 
typography, illustrating, and binding. It 
is beautifully printed on heavy laid paper, 
rubricated title page and chapter headings, 
wide margins, and uncut edges. 

The biography of Mr, Edes which opens 
the volume occupies over eighty pages, and 
is the first full biography of this pioneer 
printer in Maine that has ever been pub- 
Mshed. It embraces several original let- 
ters and contains a history of the Edes 
press and its publications. 

As illustrating the subject 
and adding to its value there are included 
several important historical papers. They 
embrace the statement of John Leach re- 
garding his property in Boston destroyed 
by the British in 1775; an account of the 
Boston Association of Booksellers, 1794, 
with an important document never before 
published; a history of the Boston news- 
papers of 1797, and a history of the rejec- 
tion of British tea by the inhabitants of 
Boston, 1770-5. 

The volume is illustrated by twenty-three 
plates, including fac similes of newspaper 
headings and advertisements, original doc- 
uments and letters, portraits, title pages, 
autographs, &c. The book is one of 176 
pages, bound with muslin back, cartridge 
paper sides, paper title. It may be said 
regarding the biography of Peter Edes and 
the historic matters it contains that it is a 
worthy contribution to the local and typo- 
graphic history of the State. 


of the book 





Sad but Good.* 
That the time*makes the author is sel- 


lom better illustrated than in the pages 
of ‘ Lassie,” as the author of “ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission" entitles her annual 
story. Her former books have been either 
wholly humorous or of humor so com- 
pounded with sadness as to leave the read- 
er only agreeably inclined to sorrow, but 
‘Lassie’ is sad with but slight compro- 
mise, and it is not difficult to trace its 
sadness to the Boer war, although the 
contest plays only a negative part in the 
story. 

Lassie is a nurse, and has volunteered 
for South African service, when her moth- 
er dies, and she feels compelled to with- 
draw her name, and try to make a home for 
her thoroughly good-for-nothing drunken 
father, who her endeavors to re- 
form him, to aid her. in cleaning 
the cottage, dirty as only an English vil- 
lage cottage can be; pilfers her little sav- 
ings, and disgusts the young doctor who 
comes to visit her, thinking himself in 
love. Worn out, the poor child dies on the 
day when her hospital companion, 
never would have South Africa 
for her persuasion, returns, wearing 
the royal medal, betrothed to the young 
doctor, and comes just in time to fight a 
typhoid epidemic and sanitate the village; 
in short, to fulfill all poor Lassie’s dreams, 
while in her grave 
It author's way to 
story in this cynical fashion, as a 
ist"’ might, or an agnostic 
with pity for his heroine's fate. 

Now, it is the weakness of booksellers 
to place books by the author of “ Lassie ”’ 
among “ juveniles,”” and no warning from 
any number of reviewers will convince 
them that their proper place is elsewhere. 
So let any one who would fain be sad as 
night, NMke the young gentlemen whom 
Prince Arthur knew in France; seek, 
among jolly books about happy children 
and brilliant young soldiers, fairies, talk- 
ing beasts, and pussy cats. “ Lassie ’’ will 
injure no gentle girl or high-hearted boy, 
but it is meant for their elders. 
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Is stiil the best selling book in the United Statzs, perhaps in the world, and With the most 


widely distributed sale. 


For onz rzason, th? exquisitely told story is a picture of the most 
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AMAZON LANDS. 


teemed Work Translated.* 
DE SANTA-ANNA 





VA RON 





lished in Paris in 1884, and 


i lately reissued in France in 
L_—. i) a second edition, contributes 

an interesting preface to the 
present volume, in which he says: 





While much has been written as to “ the 
King of the rivers of the world and the 
Queen of the provinces of Brazil,” yet to 
adequately describe this enchanted land 
one must not only have known it thor- 
wugh'y, but have been absent from it for 
some years For a man to describe and 
sing the praises of his country he must 
penetrate to the very depths of his being 
and probe, as it were, to his very soul. 
And when our destiny has removed us far 
from the land of our birth, with what viv- 
idness do we not recall across great inter- 
vals of time and space the places and peo- 
ple associated with our childhood! With 
what powerful emotion do we not feel the 
need of reproducing the scenes of the past 
and the beauteous vision of days gone by. 
* * .* Travelers who simply journey 
across a country have not these advan- 
tages. They remain cold or one-sided. If 
they write with enthusiasm it is imaginary 
rather than heartfelt. They then misrepre- 
sent facts either by diminishing or by en- 
larging them beyond measure. * * * The 
savant only registers certain peculiarities 
of the fauna or the flora; the geographer 
records topographical details; the merchant 
attends but to the phenomena relative to 
production; the man of letters contents 
himself with exploring the picturesque for 
the benefit of his descriptions, None of 
them study the country in its entirely and 
its harmonious unity. 


















Baron Nery'’s book was written from the 
latter standpoint, and as the best way of 
making known to Europe the resources and 
beauty of his country, which had official- 
ly intrusted him with this mission. The 
first edition was soon exhausted. Now, 
after a lapse of fifteen years, the Baron 
has found it necessary to practically re- 
write his volume, so many and such im- 
pertant events having tboroughly modi- 
fied both the political and financial as- 
pects of his countrv. 


















In 1889 the present republic took the 
place of the empire which had existed in 
Brazil for sixty-seven years, the new 
method of government transforming the 
old provinces into autonomic States, pos- 
seesing self-administration and the power 
to dispose of their own revenues, instead 
of supporting a central power at Rio 
Janeiro. Owing to the advantages of such 
federation, the State of the Amazon has 
Leen ablé to so develop its foreign trade 
as to hold the most important position 
among the twenty States of the Brazilian 
Union. At the time of the first appearance 
of his book, the Baron says the «#rovince 
of the Amazon had but a single line of 
steamers, communicating with Europe but 
onee a month. Foreign explorers started 
for this land ‘‘as though they were going 
to discover.it for the first time.’’ To-day 
the State of the Amazon has learned to 
direct her own affairs, has four lines of 
steamers, affording frequent communica- 
tion with Europe and with North America, 
and is only a twenty days’ journey from 
Havre. The State has two striking pe- 
culiarities—that of being entirely free from 
debt, and, to mention a single resource, a 
rroduction of india rubber representing 
$75 per person. 

While the Renaissance movement was 
largely shown by the revival of learning 
and in the strides made in early printing 
in Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, 
Portugal devoted her energies toward ex- 
ploration and the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of new lands. Pinzon, a Spaniard, and 
one of the former companions of Chris- 
topher Columbus, began the exploration of a 
large and wholly unknown country. By 
the 26th of January, 1500, he had investi- 
gated all the northern coast of the present 
Brazil and discovered the mouth of the 
great river afterward called the Amazon. 
Three months later a Portuguese, Cabral, 
sailing for India, was driven by the winds 
to the shores of Brazil, then thought to 
be an island, the country being taken pos- 
session of by Cabral in the name of the 
Portuguese Government. So thoroughly had 
the desire for the exploration and conquest 
of new lands taken possession of the world, 
and so rich did this prize appear, that re- 
course was had to the Pope, who issued 
a celebrated bull determining the boundary 
line between the South American posses- 
sions of Spain and Portugal. Had this line 
been respected, but a small portion of Bra- 
zil would have belonged to Portugal. The 
line, however, was gradually pushed fur- 
ther west, until In 1506, with the Pontifical 
sanction, a large portion of Brazil passed 
into the hands of the Portuguese. Portugal, 
however, was too keenly interested in both 
Asia and Africa to devote proper attention 
to her new territory. 


A long introduction rev % briefly but 
forcibly the early histor { these South 
American provinces, the jw.icy of Portugal 
haying been to discourage, if not actually 
to forbid, the cultivation or exportation of 
anything Brazilian that could be grown in 
or procured from her other colonies. Brazil 
was carefully excluded from all contact 
with civilization; the country being inclosed 
within veritable Chinese walis. Indeed, as 
late’as the end of the eighteenth century 
an Innocent philosophical association was 
founded at Rio, which was at once “put 
down by the Viceroy, Count de Rezende, 
who, had its principal members arrested 
and tried. At another time the Portuguese 
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YORK, 


yovernor, d’Audrada, authorized the estab- 
lishment of a printing press in Rio, only 
to have such permission withdrawn as soon 





j} as the news reached Lisbon, to the discour- 
agement of future attempts. It was not 
until 1808, when the Regent of Portugal, 
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Baron Nery traces the coming of other 
races, who made frequent and futile at- 
tempts at conquering this rich country, all 
; tribes. As Portugal began to lore her other } 
colonies she paid more and more attention 
to Brazil. She gradually allowed the cul- 
tivation of spices and plants which were 
formerly confined strictly to her colonies 
in Asia; soon cotton, sugarcane, and dye- 
woods began to be exported from Brazil by George 


énd diamond mines found in 1727. 





of events in France could strongly influ- 
ence the fortunes of this far-off colony. 
Yet so it was, for Portugal had hesitated 
so long between an alliance with England 
and one with Napoleon that on the 27th 
of October, 1807, France and Spain signed 
a treaty against her, and sent Gen. Junot 
to occupy the latter's territory. Dom Joas, 
who had been Regent since 174, became 
thoroughly frightened, and with his fam- 
ily, the Court, the high officials, and the 
wealthiest of the people, fled to Brazil, 
Rio Janeiro becoming the centre of his 
Government. Thirteen years later Dom 
| Joas returned to Portugal, leaving his eld- 
est son in Brazil as Regent. The Portu- 
guese Cortes did not understand how thor- 
oughly Brazil had changed, and attempted 
to reduce her South American possessions 
to their former state of dependence, urging 
the Prince Regent to return to Europe. 
But in February, 1822, the latter embraced 
the cause of the people among whom he 
had grown up, the independence of Brazil 
being then proclaimed, The country, both 
as empire and republic, has since gained 
steadily in importance. Baron Nery takes 
much pains to sum up clearly the dif- 
ference between the Brazil of 1822 and the 
country of to-day, not only noting the 
changes in government, but also in agri- 
cultural methods, papulation, exports, fi- 
nancial standing, and the development of 
transit: facilities both by land and sea, 
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Baron Nery’s method has been first to 
minutely describe the nature of the coun- 
try, its configuration, and exact geograph- 
ical position, as well as the best ways to 
reach this State of the Amazon. The latter 
is nearly four times as large as France, and 
constitutes more than a fifth of the enttre 
extent of Brazil. Its position—bounded en 
the north by British Guiana, Venezuela, 
and Colombia, on the south by Bolivia and 
the Brazilian State of Matto-Grosso, on the 
east by the Brazilian State of Para and 
Dutch Guiana, and on the west by the re- 
publics of Ecuador and Peru—makes the 
State of the Amazon a natural centre of 
communication between the whole of Brazil 
and a large portion of the neo-Spanish 
States of South America. In fact, Baron 
Nery claims that this favored region needs 
only to attract the commerce and industry 
of the world to become what the ancients 
believed it to be, ‘* El Dorado—where gold 
flows in streams.” 


Baron Nery’s descriptions of the re- 
sources, natural and cultivated, of this fa- 
vored region, its flora and fauna, are most 
interesting. Its textile fabrics are as nu- 
merous as are its spices and aromatics. Its 
people, its political history, and the means 
of livelihood Amazon affords are fully 
touched upon, as are its imports and ex- 
ports. The native tribes, folk lore, and re- 
ligion are also clearly described. In fact, 
the book contains all sorts of valuable data 
for the merchant or prospective settler, as 
well as explaining a little-known country 
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Goes to Town 
BY FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS. 

) The Daintiest and Most Delightful Book 
of the Season. 


«« As merry a tale as ever took up abode between 
the covers of a book is «My Lady Peggy Goes to 
Town,’ and as fresh and fragrant as a June rose 
garden.”’—N. Y, Press. 


$*To make 2 comparison would be to rank ‘ My Lady 
Peggy’ with ‘ Monsicur Beaucaire’ in points of attraction, 
and to applaud as heartily as that delicate romance, this picture 
of the days ‘ When patches nestled o’er sweet lips at chocolate 
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times.” ""—W. Y. Mail and Express. 
Price, $1.25, Net. Postage, 12c. 
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An American romance, by an American woman, and 
i the story of aw American King, that’s why the critics name 


AZARRE 


The Best Novel of the Year. 
















—Chieago Tribune. 







Of all the novels of the year « Lazarre, the Story 
of an American King,’’ has the most engaging subject. 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s new romance, 
Lazarre, in the quality oi recreating time and place, 
surpasses any romance that has yet been written by an 
American author,—Logisviile Coarter-Joarnal. 

A woman has written “the novel of the year” and it’s 
“Lazarre.” This time it is a book which swings into 
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SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 
AND ART 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 





KATE GREENAWAY. 


Kate Greenaway, whose death was an- 
nounced a week ago, was so long and so 
violently the fashion that the public 
has fallen into the habit of thinking less 
about her art than about the effect it 
produced; less about what she did than 
about what other people did in imitation 
of her. We remember Kate Greenaway 
capes and Kate Greenaway caps and 
little dresses that flopped “ picturesque- 
ly’ against the young ankles of their 
wearers, and we may perhaps reflect 
that our children have never been quite 
so hideously dressed as of old, since she 
brought to our notice the simple, not 
inappropriate garb of the little English 
children of the lower middle class during 
the seventies. 

For this was really what she did. Her 
work has in it the least possible element 
imagination. She began as a school- 
girl making sketches of her companions, 
and her father, who was himself a wood 
engraver of no mean quality, took in- 
finite interest in her tendencies toward 
art. After she had studied at Heather- 
ley’s and later at South Kensington, she 
still pursued her early habit of going to 
the schools for her models and also to 
the charity festivals, and especially to 
those of the charity children held in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, where she could see all 
varieties of city and country ‘waifs. 

At about the time Mr. Walter Crane 
reached thé height of his popularity 
with the gorgeously illustrated “ toy- 
books,”’ showing the influence the work 
of Rossetti, F. Sandys, and Sir Frederick 
Leighton had had upon him as it passed 
through the hands of his master, W. J. 
Kate Greenaway struck a bal- 
ance the art for children 
by adapting nature as simply and liter- 
ally as possible to her modest needs. Mr. 
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are no parks, no gentlemen's seats with 
attached stables and offices, no rows of 


lodging houses! no charitable in- 
as if 


English 


model 
stitutions! It seems none of these 
which the 


possess any 


things mind now 


rages after attraction what- 
ever for 
She is a 
plena 
thing:.”’ 
In spite of the fact 


this unimpressionable person. 
‘ Gallio-Gallia 


of 


graceful 


and cares for none 


that she so much 


loved reality and studied 


life, 
illusion. 


persistently 


from her pictures never produced 
much 
grotesque drawings for 
deriand ” 
life than all the 
figures of ‘‘ Under 
worked with a 
color 


fect 


“ Alice in Won- 


there is more appearance 


in multitudinous little 
the Window.” 
outline 


definite and her 


wash. The ef- 


decorative, 


was put in in pure 
was always 
and It small glass in- 
decd called her own, but 


drank from no other, and her Influence 


delicate. 
that she 


was a 


was more considerable 
Mr. has marveled 
that the same nation which rapturously 


than her accom- 


plishment. Chesnau 


In one of John Tenniel’s | 


She 


pleasing, | 


away | 


gratia 
these | 


| the means 
of | 


| back ” 
she | 
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applauded “the honest but brutal mirth 
of the coarse Saxon William Hogarth” 
could receive with such delight the 
“gentle smile of Kate Greenaway,” but 
one is no more characteristically English 
than the other, It is the most engaging 
side of English childhood that Kate 
Greenaway has shown us. It has long 
been lovely in literature, but not so long 
in art. 


ACCURACY IN CATALOGUES. 


To those who have anything to do with 
books of importance and value, accurate 
cataloguing is an indispensable thing. It 
is not so rare to-day as it was half a 
century ago. The influence of Stevens, 
Philes, Sabin, and other distinguished 
bibliographers has been widely felt. 

The late Bernard Quaritch, in allowing 
Michael Kerney to use his unequaled 
knowledge of books and manuscripts as 
he thought best, revolutionized the mod- 
ern rare book catalogue. Kerney's cata- 
logues were something more than mere 
book lists; they had a dignity peculiariy 
their own. Kerney is gone now, but the 
modern bookseller’s catalogue, with its 
exact descriptions and wealth of detail, 
is traceable to him. His labors inspired 
it. 

The catalogue of the bookseller is bet- 
ter and more trustworthy nowadays, but 
the book auction catalogue is too often 
as untrustworthy as it ever was. In 
instances during an auction sea- 
book dealer 

* That 
I trust the 
is 


many 
and rare 
examine catalogues and say: 
the book I 
description? 


son the collector 
is 
want, but can 
?”" The result 
journey to the auction room and an in- 
spection of the rarity in question. If the 
catalogue description is well 
and good; if the catalogue has neglected, 
however, to mention certain defects that 
strongly affected the book's then 
the 6ld distrust of cataloguing in- 
creased, 
This 
things. 
and exact that the collector and 
could bid on an item without looking at 
it. An establishment of this kind should 
have a man in charge of the cataloguing 
staff whose knowledge is such that no 
imperfect book could be offered for sale 
without its defects being pointed out. His 
authority that no 
books consigned for sale could be cata- 
logued by the owner in a false and mis- 
leading In a word, 
should be accurate. 


a weary 


accurate, 


value, 
is 


an unnatural condition of 
Cataloguing should be so learned 


is 


dealer 


should be so great 


manner. cataloguing 


“EPHEMERIAL” 


WRITING 


’ 
time it is completed the series 


which William 


By the 
of “ 
Archer is contributing month by 


teal Conversations " 
month 
| to an American and an English magazine 


| will include expressions of opinion on 


all the possible problems of 
literature. 


enough 


nearly con- 
Its index will sug- 
keep 
for a 
installment, 


teinporary 


gest topics to a diligent 


essay writer going twelvemonth. 


The 
with 


current interview 
Prof. 
the 
} literature, 
the English language, 
ity 
with 


an 
deals for 
of 


in 


Masson, example 


possibility English 


of 


teaching 
the 
dialect, 


with 
changes vocabulary 
of present day 
of fifty 
the 
author's 


writers as compared 
those personal 


the 


years ago, 


| paragraphs in literary papers, 


| modern lack of solitudes, and 


the 
upon literary production. 


influence of the doctrine of evolution 


In some cases 
a nod and a 
the sub- 


casual reference 


there is scarcely more than 


and to 


but 


wink we 
ject, the 
the course of this moving panorama gen- 
that 


pass on next 


most in 


erally suggests an idea deserves to 
be pondered. 

Thus the 
addition to the catalogue 
significant 


really 





latest interview contains, in 
just recorded, a 
query 
Prof. 


drawing off 


as to what journalism 
is. Masson blames the daily 
in 
into lit- 


have 


papers for talent which 


former periods would have gone 


erature. To-day, he complains, few 


the character, or the patience 
to devote themselves to graving in bronze 
when jottings in wax are so much more 
Mr. Archer 
journalism 
the 


‘bound 


in demand. but con- 
tends that 
preted to include 
books 

that 


counters. 


agrees, 
inter- 
of 
the 
the 
lforary of 
ten they are put forth with no design or 
than that 


should be 
great majority 
lettered 


another 


the and on 


jostle one on 


In nine cases out 
hope of attaining a longer life 
of a monthly review. 





There is, indeed, good reason for revis: 


> tically, 


the qual- | 





ing the customary application of the 
word “ ephemeral,” which too commonly 
is determined by considerations of price 
and binding. Of two writers, one pub- 
lishes a popular novel. Its circulation 
runs quickly into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, but within six months its heroes 
and heroines rest in oblivion as deep as 
that which covers the Kings of ancient 
Assyria. His neighbor contributes to a 
daily or weekly paper a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of some educational or social 
problem. Not a few readers cut it out 
and file it for future reference or paste 
some of its most salient passages into 
their scrapbooks. Five years later the 
theory advocated in.this article is repro- 
duced in the debates of a women’s club 
in Colorado or in the speeches of a mu- 
nicipal campaign in Iowa. Which of the 
twain is realy the “ ephemeral” writer? 

Two concurrent processes have led to 
the confusion of standards which is to be 
seen in the general disparagement of pa- 
pers in comparison with bound volumes, 
On the one hand, we must note the 
broadening of the “journal” from a 
mere record of the news of the day to a 
medium for the publication of the reflec- 
tions of skilled observers upon every 
topic in which the world is interested. 
On the other hand, the cheapening of the 
mechanical of the production of 
books and the multiplication of facilities 
for their distribution have made it easy 
and profitable to publish volumes which 
are not expected or intended to attain 
longevity. But in spite of this change in 
conditions the average man finds it hard 
to get rid of the lingering superstition 
that the greater dignity of large type, 
wide margins, and cloth backs must nec- 
essarily imply the greater worth and per- 
of the thoughts therein ex- 
He forgets that, 
ago as the days of Addison, 


side 


manence 


pressed. even as long 


there ap- 


peared in “ephemeral” form writing 


that has made for itself a distinguished 


place among abiding literature. 





PROFESSIONAL ENGLISH. 


A good deal of undeserved ridicule is 
heaped upon school pupils who produce 
specimens of quaint and curious English. 
They are less guilty than misguided, for 
the teaching of all that appertains to a 
knowledge of the English tongue is year- 
ly extraordinary. To 
those it is to use words 
with serious consideration of their 


becoming more 


whose trade 
daily, 
meanings 
other, the promulgations of some college 


lecturers and the methods of some high 


and their relations to one an- 


school teachers are more wonderful than 
the of Otto IIL of 


Germany. 


undiscovered deeds 
Here and there a professor or a teach- 
the of 
English language 


er expounds art writing and 


speaking the prac- 


as one who sees the methods of 
great writers and studies their fun- 


But an hour’s talk with 


the 
damental rules, 
and schoolgirls and 
of 


a dozen schoolboys 
the 
traordinary books of the college profes- 
will that 


of English 


perusal of two or three the ex- 


almost any 
of the 
trivial dilettantes or plain 


convince 


the 


sors one 


most teachers 
branches are 
amateurs. 

It 


professor 


days since a college 
book 


admission 


is only a few 


published in which he 


the 


a 
argued f¢ correct 
of 


the 


UM as 


speech every usage of the colloquial 


His theory 
it 


talk of time. of literary 
limitations 


It ought to be said 


English was that had no 
and no defined level. 
this 


careful not to practice what he 


that same professor is particularly 


preaches, 


for he writes English of which the ele- 


gance and the scholarship have long 


commanded the praise of his 
Another 


critics. 


professor not long ago enter- 


tained and instructed his classes by re- 
Ode on 
out the 
how they 


it is this sort 


viewing such works as Keats's “ 
Grecian Urn,’ pointing 
and showing 
And 
teaching which is too common in the 
The text books 
much 
The 
asked to pick Browning and Shelley 


to 


‘faults’ in them 


should be rewritten. 
of 
in 
the 


lower schools, now 


use require too criticism on 


part of the pupils. young minds are 
and 
Shakespeare to 
what? Their 
rules of Smith's “ 
“ Thetoric "9 
When Prof. 


help us by 


others—even pieces 


show transgressions of 


Grammay,” or Brown's 


A. 


declaring 


B. undertakes 
that there 
that “ 

to 


or to 
is not 
and 


‘ammar everything 


that 


any g 


goes," we are forced answer 


the j 


there are customs of good society in 
speech as well as in manners, and that 
everything did not go with Shakespeare, 
nor with De Quincey, nor with Charles 
Lamb, nor with Robert Louis Stevenson. 
But nevertheless we cannot have these 
gentlemen measured by the vernier of 
the scholiasts. The makers of text books 
must get their rules from the practice of 
the great writers, and the teachers must 
stop correcting the composition of the 
masters. We make bold to say that oth- 
would better hire 
few professional writers to teach Eng- 
lish and deliver the innocents from the 


hands of the amateurs. 
——— 


The Battle of Fort Washington, 

To-day being the one hundred and twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the so-called bat- 
tle of Fort Washington, the Empire State 
Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, with the co-operation of the Amer- 
ican Scenic and Historic Preservatior Soci- 
ety, will dedicate a memorial given by 
James Gordon Bennett to mark the site of 
Fort Washington, which, as every New 
Yorker should know, stood on what is 
now Fort Washington Avenue, near One 
Hundred and Eighty-first Street. 

At 11 A. M. there will be a memoriai 
service in the Holyrood Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, (the Rev. C. M. Murray, rec- 
tor,) at One’ Hundred and FEighty-first 
Street and Broadway, (formerly called 
King’s Bridge Road,) opposite the site of 
the old Blue Bell Tavern. 

At 2 P. M. the dedicatory exercises will 
take place within the limits of the old 
Fort Washington, on the western side of 
Fort Washington Avenue, between the lines 
of One Hundred and Eighty-third and One 
Hundred and Ejighty-fourth Streets. At 
that hour United States troops from Gov- 
ernor’s Island,a detail from the Washing- 
ton Continental Guard, and the Color Guard 
of the Sons of the American Revolution 
will arrive at the fort over a portion of the 
route followed by the American troops 
when they reoccupied the fort on Evacua- 
tion Day, 1783. Simultaneousty the Amer- 
ican flag will be raised within the fort 
limits by Christopher R. Forbes, whose an- 
cestor climbed the flagstaff, removed the 
British flag, and hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes at the Battery, in New York City, 
on Evacuation Day, the memorial will be 
unveiled, and an artillery salute will be 
fired by Capt. Louis Wendel’s battery, N. 
N. Y¥. The literary exercises will im- 
mediately follow, and at their close there 
will be a reunion of descendants of the de- 
fenders of Fort Washington. 


erwise the schools a 
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Sale a Dr. Purple’ s Portraits. 

The sale of the collection of engraved 
American portraits gathered by the late Dr. 
Samuel S. Purple of New York will. doubt- 
less prove a notable one, containing, as it 
« large number of rare Revolutionary 
portraits and Washingtons, now so diffi- 
cult to procure. The collection consists of 
10,000 engraved portraits and includes near- 
ly 30 original St. Memins, together with a 
number of the portraits engraved by Nor- 
man. The Washingtons will form an im- 
portant feature of the sale, some excessive- 
ly rare ones being among them. There are 
collections of Franklin, Lafayette, Colum- 
bus, old New York characters, military and 
naval statesmen, authors, &c.—one 
of the most important sales of engraved 
pertraits held in New York for years. The 
first portion of the collection will be sold 
at John Anderson, Jr.'s, auction rooms, 20 
West Thirtieth Street, on the evenings of 
Nov. 20, 21, and 22. 


does, 


heroes, 


A book of interesting facts by 
Germany a well-known fact gatherer 
ot To-day. Ray Stannard Baker's “ Seen 11 

Germany," announced by Me- 
Phillips & He treats a host of 
subjects suggested by a close observation of 
and civil life. Starting 
chapter 


is 


Clure, Co 
Germany's military 
out with a comprehensive 
‘Common Things,” the author writes in a 
brisk narrative style of the Kaiser, the Ger- 
man soldier and workingman, the typical 
German professor, scientific and industrial 
institutions, educational ideas in Germany, 
with a glimpse of student life, and, in 
final chapter, of the country's prosperity and 
The work contains fifty 
illustrations, consisting of reproductions 
from photographs and from sketches y 
George Varian. ‘‘ The whole cab service of 
Germany is regulated in a way to make the 
American envious of German institutions," 
writes Mr. Baker. ‘In most cities a large 
proportion the cabs are provided with 
‘taxameters '—little dials placed in front 
of the and so arranged that they indi- 
cate just how much the at 
any given time For instance, when you 
take a cab in Berlin the indicator shows a 
charge of ) pfennigs (twelve cents) as soon 
as you take ind the 
figures change, 10 pfennigs at a time, and 
when you are ready to stop you pay the 
sum indicated by the dial, no more, no less. 
Thus there no chance for extortion on 
the part of the and no disagree- 
ment as to charges, a feature of disagree- 
able prominence in London and Paris. And 
it may be said, in passing, that the charges 
generally very low, compared with 
in American cities."’ 

RS 

“The Princess of the Purple Palace,"’ by 
William Murray Graydon, is published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. This is the story 
of the siege of Peking by the Boxers during 
the Summer of 1900. It is a book for boys 
and girls, telling of the adventures of two 
Americar lads in their attempt to rescue 
from the Boxers a little Chinese Princess. 
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Toynbee’s volume of Dante | Dictionary, all of which were immensely 


researches, an- | 


studies and 
nounced by Methuen for 
this Autumn, will not ap- 
pear until after Christmas. 
A revised edition of his “ Life of Dante” 
is in press. Mr. Toynbee is to-day per- 
haps one of the most daring Dante schol- 
ars in England, for he is 
the sentimental and 


smashin: legends 


traditions which have for centuries been | 


regarded as a requisite part of the Flor- 
entine's life and works and character. 
More than this, he is a careful student 
of schclastic philosophy—only by a thor- 
ough knowledge of which can the real 
Dante be approached. Besides having 
written several valuable commentaries 
in English on the different subjects in- 
cluded in Dante study, he is a well- 
known contributor to Romania, Gionale, 
Storicv della Letteratura Italiana. 
Apropos of Dante, I have just learned 
that the English Dante Society has de- 
cided to form a Dante library, and is 
now locking for a permanent site, The 


Trusiecs are Mr. Alfred Austin, Dr. 


Richard Garnett, and Thomas Hodgkin. 
It may be remembered that the sugres- 
tion of this library was first made last 
June by Ambassador Choate at a meet- 
ing of the Dante Society. The idea was 
received with enthusiasm, for both 
Bodleian Library at Oxford and that of 
the British Museum were overcrowded. 
o,° 

Gh. A. 
the 
of »ge, but he is still hale and 
and talks of his English and 
lecturing tour with some 
The boys of both countries will surely 
flock to hear him. He has published 
three new boys’ books within the year. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that 
Mr. Henty gives his attention occasion- 
ally to writing novels for “ grown-~1ps,” 
and that some of these stories have not 
lacked admirers is shown by the recep- 
tion accorded ** The Queen's Cup,” which 
was published last year in both England 
and America. 


Henty, famous as the author of 


hearty 
American 


D. Appleton. & Co. are to publish in | 


America a new volume which has had 
considerable success here under the title 
ort “The Thacca Queen,” the author of 
which is Theodora Wilson-Wilson. This 
is her firet novel, although she has writ- 
ten oiher books. The scene is laid in the 


Westmoorland Lake country. 
°° 


The book trade has been-unaccountably | 


slack here yecently, and it is said that 
there is great overproduction, especially 
in novels, while the most expert trav- 
elins salesmen report very poor business. 
The bookeellers of Edinburgh and other 
imyortenr towns have banded together 
in an agreement not to.buy books unless 
compeclied to do so by direct public de- 
mand, 
o,° 
W. BE. Henley, the well-known critic 
and biographer, has settled in London 
for the Winter. He is in good health and 
hard at work with all his old vigor. 
°,° 
The Oxford Convecation has. accepted 
the bequest of £1,000 from the widow of 
Matthew Arnold, founding an annual 
prize for‘an essay on some subject re- 
lating to English literature. 
*,° 
Sir Walter Besant’s posthumous auto- 
biography, which is short and sketchy, 
will “shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. with an introduction 
by Dr. Squire Springe. 
°,° 
The Rev. James Drummond's biog- 
raphy of James Martineau, which con- 
sists, to a large extent, of his own let- 
ters, will be published next Spring. Prof. 
Upton's estimate of Martineau, which it 
was intended to incorporate in the vol- 
ume, will probably be presented secpa- 
rateiy. 
. °° 
The publication of a connected narra- 
tive of the Prince of Wales's voyage 
around the world in the Ophir is favored 
by the King. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales are to contribute part of the 
narrative, and the illustrations will com- 
prise photographs taken by themselves. 
There are to be two editions, one expen- 
sive and the other popular. 
°° 
Messrs. Methuen announce a volume 
of miscelianies by Marie Corelli, which 
will include poems, stories, dialogues, 
and allegories. 


“The Fall of Lord Paddockslea,” a 
novel. announced by Mr. Heinemann, 
pictures London political society, in 
which actual living personages are thin- 
ly disguised. 

°,° 

Sir Edward Hertutet’s recollections of 
the old Foreign Office, which is an- 
nounced by Mr. Murray, comprises dip- 


lomatic memories of ‘halt a@ century, 
2. ° 


relentless in } tempted by 


| binders are seen for the first time in 


| shown is numbered 40 in the catalogue, 





Henty Books, is now seventy years | 


enthusiasm. | 
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umes, (first edition,) and first editions of 
* Ivanhoe Woodstock,” Gulli- 
vers Travels.” 


and 


** 
© 


Frecerick Warne, 
Was fou 
London 


just died, 
figure in 
brought 

Unele 


who has 
many years a notable 
publishing He 
out the first cheap edition of 
Tom's Cabin” in England and Wood's 
“Natural History,” and founded the 
cheap Chandos Classics and Nuttall’s 


circles. 


profitable. E. A. D. 


Fine Bindings at Scribner's. 


The display of extra bindings in Charles 
Scribner's Sons’ annual exhibition this year 
is more comprehensive than ever before at- 
the house. Typical examples 
from thirteen countries appear. Many of 
the European and a few of the American 
this 
country. The exhibition is otherwise a 
notable one. 

One of the most volumes 
and 
is a binding done by Padeloup. The binding 
medium is full crushed crimson levant mo- 
rocco, characteristically tooled in gold. The 
general interest centres in the bindings 
that come from Austria, Denmark, Ireland, 
Italy, Norway, Scotland, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland, because the binders that have sent 
examples of their work from these coun- 
tries have struck a new note, and those of 
us who are interested in the craft of bind- 
ing can see that the field has not all been 
plowed. 

There are three examples of the binding 
of Jacob Baden of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
No. 3 is bound in dark blue crushed levant 
morocco, with a most pleasing decorative 


interesting 


the | motif that is reproduced and repeated again 


and again on the watered silk fly. The 
book edges are gauffred. No. 4 is a copy 
of Eddas bound in full gray crushed levant 
morocco, with a conventionalized ash tree 
of Norse mythology, whose crown spreads 
over the world, with an eagle and four 
stags in the branches; swans are sailing in 
the holy spring, a serpent is gnawing at 
the roots, &c., and all is shown in mosaic, 
with polychrome colors. No. 5, Velasquez, 
is another of Baden’s bindings. Blue, black, 
and white moroccos are used as inlays, 
while the ground leather is Chinese yellow. 
The edges are gauffred. All three of these 
bindings are most charming in execution, 
and are also singularly free from conven- 
tional treatment. 

Anker Kyster is one of Baden’s contem- 
poraries and brother workmen. His Omar 
Khayyam has been bound in full crushed 
dark green levant morocco, with runic de- 
sign of inlaid morocco consisting of light 
green and‘purple morocco, doublure of wa- 
tered silk, with iniaid design around bor- 
der, with delicate gold tooling, &c. The 
color effect-is beautiful and the edges are 
gauffred. One delightful example of mod- 
ern embroidery binding is given place. The 
sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett Browning are 
so bound, and the binding serves to re- 
call the beautiful seventeenth century bind- 
ings of this kind. Two volumes tn reproduc- 
tion of the fifteenth century bindings from 
the Doge’s palace at Venice, painted in 
brilliant colors on mother of pearl panels, 
surmounted by wooden paneling, also paint- 
ed, are novelties this year. 

Some bindings by Fazakerly attracted 
much attention. One from him is blind- 
tooled. Another is in mosaic treatment. A 
third is in culr cisele decoration, intrOducing 
a symbolic figure. All three of these are or- 


; namented with exquisite miniatures painted 


upon the edges of the books. Several of 
the bindings of Miss Prideaux appear. She 
is particularly notable for her achievements 
as a woman binder, and her work may be 


| profitably studied by the feminine binding 


contingent. Miss K. Adams has perhaps 
been influenced by her. At any rate the 
work of Miss Adams has some points in 
common with that of Miss Prideaux's. A 
large number of books bound by Zaehns- 
dorf were fully up to his previous work 
that has been shown here. There were also 


| many superb and recently executed bind- 


ings from the Doves Bindery, former speci- 
mens of which have been features in sev- 
eral of the past exhibitions. 

In the French section there were many 
old favorites and some new ones. The 
present exhibition is decidedly indicative 
of the fact that the French binders have 
by no means lost their cunning, but are 
rather easily maintaining the lead that 
they secured so long ago. A book from 
the library of Louis. XIV. and ornamented 
with his armorial bearings as a super li- 
bros, and one originally owned by J. A. de 
Thou, are interesting exhibits in the pres- 
ent exhibition. 

The new American binders who appeared 
are Miss Geary, Plimpton, Schleuning & 
Adams, Miss Upton, and Miss Warren. 
The two bindings by Mr. Adams of Schleun- 
ing & Adams were more than ordinarily in- 
teresting, since his work is a revival of the 
old Viennese inlay binding. His joints in 
spite of the difficulties that must be over- 
come to obtain the secured results are ab- 
solutely perfect, and merit the most careful 
study of connoisseurs. Otto Zahn, Miss 
Mary Bulkley, The Club Bindery, Miss Em- 
ily Preston, now resident in New York City; 
Stikeman, and F. J. Pfister are all repre- 
sented by bindings that are deserving of 
more extended notice than space permits. 
The exhibition opened on Noy. 13, and will 
continue until the 20th inst. 


—_—— 
_ The Fate of Theodosia Surr. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
The talk of an Aaron Burr revival again 
yea interest in the mysterious fate 
ter. The uncertainty about her death forms 
one of those curious lapses of history which 


of. 
‘Burr's fair and brilliant eat 
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are rich in rumor but seemingly 
authenticated fact. 

It is noticeable that the author of the re- 
cent “ Blennerhassett,”’ in dealing 
of Theodosia, drifts with the 
popular belief, which for many 
set the theory 


16, 


novel, 
with the fate 
current of 


has 


years strongly toward 


that the tragedy which plays so conspicu- | 


ous & part in the romance of American his- 
tory was the work of wreckers—‘“ pirates,” 
he calls them; ‘“ bankers,"’ as the Carolina 
coast folk knew them. It is to be noted 
that “the foundering of the Patriot in a 
storm off Cape Hatteras '"’ was but the con- 


venient conclusion of that time, in the ab- | 


sence of all other evidence. That consum- 
was simply “taken for granted" 
and passed current for nearly half a cent- 
ury, unchallenged on the one hand and un- 
supported on the other; there was never a 
glimmer of proof behind it. The occasional 
sparks of actual disclosure (from Burr's 
despair to this romance of ‘ Blennerhas- 
sett’’) have shown the way to a different 
conclusion. 

We know that Burr was warned by many 
g00d people of the Carolina coast, denizens 
of the country near the ‘* banks,"’ that the 
Patriot had fallen a prey to wreckers, the 
amphibious pirates of those waters. We 
know that Burr, with characteristic fatal- 
ism, refused to consider the omen, and that 
even Parton, in the absence of that knowl- 
edge which has since taken form and voice 
in a succession of recorded facts, repudiat- 
ed the insistent story of certain newspapers 
in Burr's time as 
ful.” 


When. Dr. Palmer's striking poem of 
“Theodosia Burr,"’ as we find it in the lit- 
tle volume of ballads and lyrics entitled 
‘For Charlie’s Sake,’ first appeared in 
The Century Magazine in 1895 it was pre- 
ceded by an explanatory note which con- 
stituted its “‘argument."’ According to Dr. 
Palmer's contention, ‘the circumstantial 
evidence seems conclusive that the Patriot 
fell into the hands of ‘bankers.’ These 
were wreckers and pirates who infested the 
long sandy bars that fence the coast out- 
side of Currituck, Albemarle, and Pamlico 
Sounds and stretch as far south as Cape 
Lookout. It was their practice on stormy 
nights to decoy passing craft by means of 
a lantern swinging from the neck of an old 
nag which they led up and down the beach. 
Thus vessels were stranded off Kitty Hawk 
and Nag’s Head and plundered, after the 
crews and passengers had been slain with 
hangers or compelled to ‘ walk the plank.’ "’ 

iL have learned from Dr. Palmer that the 
banding and the treacherous and murder- 
ous practice of these “ bankers " were well 
known along the from the Chesa- 


mation 


“groundless and fanci- 


coast, 


peake capes to Hatteras, in the first quar- ; 


ter of the century, and that as late as 1847 
in Accomac and Northampton Counties, on 
the eastern shore of Virginia, two old men, 
retired mariners, were pointed out to him 
as former “ bankers "’ and wreckers, (1812- 
14;) they were regarded askance and with 
a certain unneighborly mystery. 

A well-known and highly respected phy- 
sician of North Carolina, Dr. Poole, (whose 
narrative was published,) found in a cabin 
near the coast a woman, old, ignorant, and 
superstitious, whom he attended in a pro- 
tracted iliness. She was the widow first of 
one and then of another “‘ banker."’ On the 
wall of her cabin hung an oll painting, un- 
framed, the well-executed portrait of a lady 
whose resemblance to an authentic portrait 
of Theodosia Burr impressed Dr. Poole and 
brought him again and again to curious 
study of it. To his question ‘‘ How did she 
come by it?" the woman explained that 
when she was yet but a slip of a girl and 
was sweethearting with a young “ banker" 
he brought her that picture, a lady's silk 
dress, and an ornament of wax flowers, 
such as at that time were found in many 
homes of “ the quality "’ as a decoration for 
the mantelpiece. Her lover explained (and 
Bhe believed his story) that he had found 
them on a pilot boat “ abandoned and drift- 
ing, net a soul on board, and everything 
remaining as the people had left it.” His 
mates stripped the vessel and he had cho- 
sen these things for his share to give to 
her. ‘‘ It was the time of the war with the 
English,”’ she said. 

The picture passed into the possession of 
Dr. Poole. Photographs of it were submit- 
ted to the scrutiny of surviving members 
of the Burr and. Edwards connection, by 
several of whom it was identified as a por- 
trait of Theodosia, 

This story, as related by Dr. Poole, who 
by all who knew him would be accepted as 
a judicious and trustworthy chranicler, 
seems to be a striking reflection of the 
picture presented in the: poem. 

ARTHUR C. MACK. 

New York, Nov. 6, 1901. 


Fairies—Modern and American.* 


This little volume of fairy stories and 
iMustrations is typically American, In that 
it is fully worthy of its title. The stories 
which relate the adventures of little girls 
and boys of to-day in the land of the mys- 
terious and among fantastic surroundings, 
have also an underlying current of irony 
which will not be lost upon adult readers. 
In the story of “The Box of Robbers,” 
which has for juvenile readers the moral, 
‘Mind your own business,"’ there is a de. 
cided hit in the dialogue: 


“Even in Chicago there must be people 
to rob,” remarked Victor. 

“T think they have all been robbed,” 
said Martha. 

“ Then we can rob the robbers,” suggest- 
ed Beni. : 


Other tales have some elements which are 


*AmMisRICAN FAIRY TALES. By L. Frank 
Eat rd Wa 


a 
title 


lacking in ! 


; to its interest, while the decorative 


, they are very bad. 
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equally 
titles of all are suggestive 
jon Bons,"’ “ The 
Girl Who Owns 
and ‘ The 

tale is the 

ull day in ; 
gown 


es 


fresh and 


the 
Magic 


“ The 


enlivening, while 
“ The 
Wonderful Pump,” 
1 Bear,’ “‘ The Glass Dog,”’ 
That Lived."”” The last 

wax lady who stood 
department attired in a 
imported price 


Dummy) 
story of 
store 
from Paris, * former 
$30, reduced to $20.08 
taking with her 
and a 


One day sht 
a $4.25 hat, 
76-cent pair of 
Altogether ‘ 
attractive and 
mirable 


eloped, 
a $2.19 parasol 
gloves and then—. 
American Fairy Tales "’ is an 
artistic and the ad- 
drawings by Ike Morgan, 
Harry Kennedy, and N. P. fall add mueh 


book, 


line 


borders 
by Ralph Fletcher Seymour will serve well 
to maintain suspense and enhance curiosity 
in youthful minds. Unlike many juveniles 
the book is neither a folio nor a quarto, 
but is a convenient small octavo, which hag 
an added usefulness because it can be easily 
handled by the little ones. 
ee 


Pre-Ra phael :tes.* 
The first 
lished in 


edition of this book was 
1890, and was a large quarto 
volume with ninety-one illustrations. 

The present edition is reduced in size and 
price, but additions have been made to the 
text and the number of the illustrations has 
been increased to 108. 

The book in its new form is a very desir- 
able little volume, on account of the range 
of the information it offers through pict- 
ures and text. The 
very good in some 


pub- 


reproductions are not 
cases, as that of the 


| first version of “ The Beloved,” by Rossetti, 


and the “Lady Lilith,” by the same author 
Nevertheless, a bet- 
ter idea of the interplay of influence among 
the painters of this characteristic and im- 
pressive phase of British art is given by 
them than at present can be obtained in 
any other way by the general public. And 
the general public is the public to which 
that art with its moral and emotional ap- 
peal, its story-telling element, its pict- 
uresque history, is now emphatically ad- 
dressed. 

The letter press, 
benefit of those 
earlier edition, 


it may be said for the 
who have not seen the 
makes little attempt at 
criticism, but is a straightforward account 
of names and works, with fair enough dis- 
crimination as to the distinctive qualities 
of the different artists. It will serve as a 
time-saver to those students who wish to 
direct their study in an orderly and intefli- 
gent fashion, and it will impose no preju- 
dices upon them. If they do not go beyond 
it thelr information concerning Pre-Ra- 
phaelite art will be distinguished by pe- 
culiar lacunae, but, of course, if they have 
not the impulse to go beyond it this will 
not be material 
(nem cera cemn 


“The American Federal State "’ is a text- 
book in civics by Roscoe Lewis Ashley, just 
published by The Macmillan Company. Two 
striking features of the work will be the 
full treatment of American politics and the 
great question of American industrial his- 
tory. The same concern announces for im- 
mediate publication the ‘“ Eif Errant,”" a 
fdiry tale, by Moira O'Neill. This is the 
story of an English fairy’s adventures 
among the elfs of freland. 


*THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS: THEIR ASSOCIATES 
AND SUCCESSORS. By Percy Bate. 
Cloth, 8vo, Illustrated. Pages 124. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1901. Price, $5. 


THE TEMPLE DICKENS. 
Dickens has appeared in many 


different editions but never before in 
one so dainty in every respect as 





| The Temple Edition made by J. M. 


Dent & Co. of London. 

Mr Hamiiton W. Mabie of “ The 
Outlook” said to us in a letter: “I 
have fallen in love with the edition 
of Dickens which you are making 
and I shall have to have it”” And 
this but voices the feeling of the peo- 
ple generally who own this edition. 

here are four chief reasons why 
this is so, as fo‘lows: 

First — The volumes fit your 
pocket and can be carried always 
with you, 

Second —- They fit your hand and 
are so light that it is no effort to 
hold one. 

Thiri—The binding is in full limp 
lamb skin, which wears like iron 
and retains its lustre. 

Fourth—There are 40 full-page 
illustrations, in color reproductions 
of special water color drawings. 

But greater even than these 
reasons is the delightful “feel” of 
the flexible volume. The limited 
edition is almost exhausted, but 
the price is still held at a remarkably 
law figure. 

On receipt of this coupon we will 
send you full particulars as to price, 
terms and numbers yet available. 


Please sead me full particulars as to 
The Temple Dickens, 


Name......seeceee 


Address, . 
‘T.11.16.01 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
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25th Thousand Price, $1.50 


By IRVING BACHELLER duthor of EBEN HOLDEN 
Hon. JOHN HAY 


(Secretary of State) says: 
“It is a most vivid and engrossing story, worth telling and well told.” 


Hon. GEORCE F. HOAR 


(U.S. Senator) says: 
“T have read it with great pleasure and approval. Your pictures 
of the Yankee countrymen of the elder generation have nothing of 
exaggeration or caricature in them. 1 was born and bred among 
such people in old Concord.” 


Rev. T. DOWITT TALMACE says 


“*D’ri and I’ is a rave book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. Its 
influence will be healthful. 

“ T wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson of its 
love motive. It makes you see clearly the difference between true and 
false love: you feel the peril of the one, the beauty of the other. All 
who are approaching that supreme moment upon which a word may 
change their destiny for good or evil, may get wisdom out of this book.” 


NEW YORK TIMES says: 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


“ D’ri, a mighty hunter, has the same dry humor as Uncle Eb. He 
fights magnificently on the Lawrence, and both he and Ramon 
were among the wounded when Perry went to the Niagara. Mr. 
Bacheller describes the scene, the furious courage of the men, so 
weak with wounds that they wept, yet cheering and shouting in a 
delirium of patriotism, and the passage settles once for all the 
question as to whether or not he can produce true literature.” 


EBEN HOLDEN 


265 THOUSAND 


Price, $1.50 


Rev. J. M. PULLMAN s:ys: 


“The tide has turned against the so-called realistic fiction. We 
celebrate the success of a sound and wholesome idealism, glorifying 
common life. After the long reign of morbid studies of the mor- 
bidities of humanity the success of ‘Eben Holden’ shows'the hunger 
of the people for a bright, clean, sympathetic story that ends well 
and leaves a good taste in the mouth.” 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


LALA PIA VALIANT IIA IPIIANIARIIAN 


Type Same Size in Both 


wm Which Size Volume 
©? Appeals to You? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the “new size.’”’ It is the 
thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful 
pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in which 
are published the works of the great novelists, 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 4'4 x 6% inches, and not thicker 
than an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


NEW SIZB 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 
set. Thackeray’s Works, 14 volum2s; Dickens’ Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 25 
volumes. 

Handsemely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, 
gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in 


special bindings. For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers. 
Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., N.Y. 


WRIGHT 


By JOHN 


Author of HELEN’S BABIES 


PHILADELPHIA TIMES SAYS: 
“Caleb Wright is an admirable and most interest- 


HABBERTOWN Price $1.50 


ing figure. Full of shrewd philosophy and homely 
common sense, he is a congener of David Harum 
and Eben Holden, and, truth to tell, suffers little 
‘ by the comparison.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY - - BOSTON 


ace 
Hewlett’s “New Canterbury 
Tales.” 


Mr. Hewlett anticipates a not very immi- 
nent charge or presumption, on the part of 
his critics, “ Pray do not suppose,” he 
says in his preface, “ that Chaucer's were 
the only pilgrims to woo the Canterbury 
way with stories, nor that theirs was the 
only road by which to seek the head of 
Thomas. His people may have set the 
fashion, and himself a tantalizing standard 
of attainment, but that is a poor-hearted 
chronicler who withholds from a tale be- 
cause some other has told one well.” = It 
is not Chaucer with whom Mr. Hewlett has 
to fear comparisons in these little tales of 
adventurous love treading a fifteenth cen- 
tury road. It is with himself in “ The 
Forest Flowers,"’ which, despite its affecta- 
tions and unnecessary vulgarities of taste 
was a work of large qualities, and with 
William Morris, whose mediaeval stories 
are the natural expression of his peculiar 
mind at once so retrogressive and so pro- 
gressive, and whose mediaevalism is the 
warp and not the weft of his elaborate web 
of interests. Even in these latter tales we 
feel the profound truth of what Morris 
himself says in one of the admirable papers 
read before the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. 

I have to attempt the task of showing you 
that this impossibility of reproduction is not 
accidental, but is essential to the condi- 
tions of life at the present day; that it is 
caused by the results of all past history, 
and not by a passing taste or fashion of 
the time, and that consequently no man, 
and no body of men, however learned they 
may be in ancient art, whatever skill in 
design or love of beauty they may have, 
can persuade or bribe or force our work- 
men of to-day to do their work in the same 


way as the workmen of King Edward lI. 
did theirs. 


Neither, 
suade 
work as 
worked. 


Mr. 


we believe, can they per- 
bribe or force themselves to 
the contemporaries of Cheucer 
When they try as Morris tried 
in such books as ‘* The Sundering Flood,” 
and as Mr. Hewlett tries in these ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’’ the result is too plainly a 
grafting of modern sentiment upon mediae- 
val tradition. Both lose vitality, no mat- 
ter how neatly the union is effected, the 
affinity between stock and scion not be- 
ing sufficiently close. 
We have to thank Mr. Hewlett, however, 
for his restraint in the use of 
words. His story gains, not loses, by the 
with which the reader unversed in 
Middle English forms of speech may read 
it. And in most cases it is a story in- 
geniously contrived and with a certain 
amount of a certain kind of human nature 
in it—a kind which perhaps would not be 
kindly tolerated if the setting were 
moGern and the characters named and cos- 
tumed like ourselves. 


or 


obsolete 


ease 


so 


Maximilian Foster's Tales of Wood 
Life.* 


The large number of outdoor books that 
are appearing at the present time are of 
too much value, and are too sincerely re- 
ceived, to be called a fad. It should rather 
be taken awakened enthusiasm on 
the public's part to hear, from those fa- 
miliar with the wonders existing and the 
dramas enacted in the woods. Mr. Maxi- 
milian Foster adds to this interesting de- 
parture a noble book—‘‘In the Forest.” 
These animal stories of our northern 
country mostly. In each comes the inevi- 
table man, always fear, and at the end cf 
the ftrails—death. Mr. Foster is not an 
outsider who has carefully observed ani- 
mals’ habits and haunts; he seems to have 
followed each trail, not only after the 
hunted, but also with the hunted. He un- 
derstands each emotion, manoeuvre, and 
characteristic of caribou, deer, moose, coy- 
ote, or wild turkey, as the hero or heroine 
may be. The reader soon learns to expect 
in each story a biography of a hunted 
creature. Hunted not always by man, aias! 
Fear becomes the animals’ first nature, 
timidity the second, not through man with 
his mysterious harmfulness, alone, but 
through each other wood creature. “ Tim- 
idity,”’ says the author, 


as an 


are 


lesson of life for the creatures of the wood- 
land, where eternal vigilance is the only 
hope of existence, and suspicion the only 
reasonable impulse."’ 

The first story in the book is one in which 
the advent of man is only at the end of the 
trail, when he ends the triumph of * The 
Conqueror "’ in the awful struggle for mas- 
over the herd of caribou—with his 
flame. In ‘* Terror—The Story of a Deer's 
Life,” it is the encounter with dogs that 
the deer first nature, and its 
We follow it through every phase 
career, until, after ell 
the triumph his 
enemy, the dog, we hear a rifle 
crack—and Terror’s career is ended. It is 
‘“‘Legs—The Story of a Coyote,” that should 
nake this collection permanently popular. 
‘“‘ Legs was a transplanted theory '’—trans- 
planted from west of the Little Missouri, 
to test the speed of Tennessee hounds. His 
humorously given, with 
blended. cheer- 
hilltop to den-box, 
countenance his encounters with 
Cottontails, his minuets in 
whereby he throws his | ur- 
and watch with Leld 
ngth to see hm 
which closes the 


tery 


gives its 
name. 
of its 
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oldest 


overcoming 


and in of killing 
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biography is 
little 
follow 


quite a pathos 


fully him from 
tragic 
Molly enjoy 
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ine-bred, and with a voice several octaves 
higher than any harmony pleasing to the 
human ear.” Then follow more moose 
stories, with man—Canadian French and 
Indian, skilled hunters, in prominence. 
After encounters with them the animais 
learn protection from experience rather 
than instinct Learning to match 
their cleverness against and 
paddle splashes. 

“The Dungarvan Whooper" is not an 
animal story, but still a forest one, with 
some typical Canadian forestmen for per- 
sonae. It is amusing, and, though some- 
what of a digression from the regular 
trend of the stories, is not inappropriate. 
“On the Snow,” and “ The Survivors "—a 
story of the National Park—are also in- 
teresting digressions. ‘‘ At the End of the 
Trail"’ both pursued and pursuer find a 
mutual victory—and death. 

Mr. Foster has a fascinating expression, 
and even when hot upon the trail we jinger 
over the descriptions of the big barron cf 
the Mamoziekle, the headwaters of the 
Sisson Branch, and the woodland on the 
trail. The illustrations are in perfect sym- 
pathy with the text, and assist not a little 
in bringing the imagination of the reader 
and the facts with the author together. 


also 


bark horns 


“Mark Everard.””* 


There is certainly no lack of incident in 
a story which begins with the attempted 
abduction of the Queen, caps an intrigue 
of the Duke of Monmouth with an intrigue 
of the Ear! of Cadwaller, fixes its ‘ middle 
distance’ in a midnight attack upon a de- 
fenseless girl, an escape by a secret panel 
through a secret passage, a bloody fight 
and a still bloodier duel, and draws the 
whole through a perspective of Charles 
II.'s gallantries. There is plenty of action, 
too, as well as incident, and if the plot is a 
trifle involved, and nothing made quite 
clear in the end except the transcendental 
virtues of Mark Everard, Virginia Heron, 
and Toby, and the trebly dyed imquities of 
Cadwaller and Julius, we could searcely ex- 
anything when we remember 
under the tortuous shadow of what throne 
the-plot lurks 

The story opens with an interview be 
tween Charles II., the Duke of Monmouth, 
and Mark Everard—the last a soldier of 
fortune, who is employed by the King to 
prevent the abduction of the Queen on her 
way to Whitehall from a Maypole dance. 
The rescue of the Queen leads to the arrest 
of Sir Alfred Heron and his daughter, Vir- 
ginia, to the development of plot and sub- 
plot with Monmouth, Cadwaller, Sir 
Charles Raw'ey, Mark Everard, and Toby 
pulling at crossing threads and tying them 
into knots which inextricable, but 
which are in rapid succession cut asunder 
in true Gordian fashion by Mark, the her: 
and teller of the His dexterity is 
equaled only by his courage and endurance, 
and his effrontery exceeds the three 
at times, as in his interview with th 
King, the of credence r 
breeding. Fortunately the fair Virginia 
admires all alike. Everard’s two weeks at 
Heron Hall make an easy way for a pretty 
love story, which, taking root under a lurid 
sky, comes to full blossom under sunshine 
as bright as all true lovers deserve. 

‘“‘Mark Everard”"’ moves rapidly through 
moving scenes, and reaches its climax in 
a chapter which is a veritable chamber of 
horrors offset by the sort of conclusion 
that makes “‘ happy ever after"’ everybody 
who deserves to be. It is essentially a book 
of the day, and for the day, as far as the 
demand for historical novels goes, and 
though the plot is clumsily managed here 
and there—holds the interest in spite of a 
diffuse and awkward diction and the incom- 
petency of the actors to rise to what Mark 
Everard tells us they are. There is no 
attempt at iocal color, or atmosphere, and 
the centre of interest is never Charles or 
Monmouth; never anybody, in fact, except 
Mark and Virginia, or, to be strictly accu- 
the incidents of which they form a 


pect else 


seem 


story. 
and, 
las 


possibilities and 


rate, 
part. 


Miss Seawell’s New Book.* 


“Papa Bouchard,”’ the latest book by 
Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, is full of the 
sprightliness which marked the * Romance 
of Marsac,”” whose influence is felt in the 
apartments engaged by Monsieur Paul 
Bouchard in the Champs Elysées, where 
a demoralizing legacy is left by the last 
tenant, “ that jolly young journalist named 
Marsac.” Papa Bouchard, the hero of this 
vivacious little tale, is an elderly gentle- 
man, who, through sisterly subjection, has 
the wild oats, the seeds of 


never sown 


| which lay dormant in his venerable breast 


So, after an amusing skirmish in the Rue 
her Mile. Bouchard, 
he starts out to and be it said, 
mild sowing. In time and 
irresistibly funny reaps a 
rich harvest of novel sensations, bewilder- 
complications. 
alone in his eman- 


Clarisse with sister, 
late, 


course 


his 
the 
situations, 


of 
he 
ments, and unintentional 
Papa Bouchard is not 
cipation, for accompanying him is his 
trusted man servant, Pierre. At this time 
Mademoiselle’s parrot, Pierrot, also takes 
leave, later to Papa Bouchard 
under circumstances very uncomfortable to 


meet 


| the latter. 


rowdy, | 
and greed, fam- | 


*IN THE FOREST, Tales of Wood Life. | 


of leaving the 
inter- 


To add to the excitement 
Rue compromising 
views with his pretty spendthrift niece, for 
her husband. 
and 


Clarisse come 


he is guardian, and 
ecretly aiding each financially, 
security from 
diamond necklace, supposed 
Thus 


whom 
Out of 

accepting as 
a genuine 
the 


each a 


pase 


and 


to be is evolved the plot. 
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EVERARD. By Knox Magee, 
thor of With Ring of Shield. In 
volume. Pp. 421 Izmo. Cloth. New 
R. F. Fenno & Co, $1.50 

‘PAPA BOUCHARD. By Molly Elliot Sea- 

, well... With illustrations by William Glack- 
ens. Pp. 261. New York Chartes Scribner's 


Sons. $1.25 
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the unwilling 
Cx- 
little 


is Monsieur Bouchard made 
hero of scenes highly 
the reader. A 
further complicates the state 
of affairs by carrying off from lapa 
Rouchard's table one of the dlamond neck- 
In the pursuit of this he makes his 
the theatre and res- 
House in a suburb 
his -oldier 
3ouchard 


and dismayed 
hilarating to 
adventuress 


clever 


laces 
first appearance at 
taurant of the Pigeon 
of Paris, Here is stationed 
nephew-in-law. Papa 
ences many things at this place, especiwlly 
a meeting with his sister's parrot, who rec- 
ognizes him. Leontine, the niece, is here 
enlightened as to the manner in which her 
husband amuses himself during his exile 
from her. It is in his room that they ail 
meet, as do the personae in a comedy, for 
the dénouement; Papa Bouchard, Leontine, 
her husband, the timid little widow with 
the necklace, certain members of the 
Pigeon House Theatre, and lastly, Mlle. 
Bouchard, and the parrot. A general dis- 
entanglement and a general dispersion fol- 
low. But Papa Bouchard does not return 
with his sister to the Rue Clarisse. Free- 
dom has proved too sweet. So we leave 
him declaring his intention to lead “‘a very 
gay life,” and the curtain falls on the three 
who inspired this mirthful story, Monsicur 
Bouchard, Pierre, and Pierrot on Pierre's 
shoulder, singing ‘‘We won't go back to 
the Rue Clarisse! We're free! We're free! 
Gay dogs are we!’ 


experl- 


This story adds to the list of ihe author- 
very clever book; a bright bit of 
comedy, rapid in movement, with (the at- 
mosphere of Paris to give it lightness of 
local color, and with that city as a back- 
ground most consistent with the liveliness 
of plot. In it there are numerous farcical 
possibilities for the dramatist. The illus- 
trations by William Glackens are inimita- 
ble, and are truly one with the text, It is 
a story to read at a sitting, alone or aloud, 
and to be with 
ment 


ess a 


long remembered merri- 


Mr. White's Stories of Love and 
Politics.” 


The impression of force and insight made 
by Mr. White’s stories ag they appeared 
ct intervals in the magazines is not weak- 
ened by considering them as a whole. They 
bear remarkably well the test of one unin- 
terrupted reading; partly, perhaps, because 
the same motive and the same persons re- 
appear in different aspects and in differ- 
ent relations in almost every story. Side- 
lights and glimpses behind the curtain are 
interesting when they reveal nothing more 
than a charlatan stripped of pose and 
grimace or the wiped-out smile and ach- 
ing feet of the ballet dancer. When these 
lights reveal, as familiar and accepted, as- 
pects of current questions and agitating 
principles unsuspected by us; and when 
these relations are tempting, sundering, 
binding, the woman who lunched with us 
yesterday, or the man who may dine with 
us to-morrow, the interest becomes per- 
sonal and active. The charlatan and ballet 
dancer are incidents of the day or evening; 

f our friends and enemies are our condition 
and habit of life. And it is of these Mr. 
White writes, 

The dominant motive of every story is 
greed of power—power of money or power 
of position, It tips the balance against the 
higher passions and impulses of the human 
soul even in the moment of aspiration, and 
of resistance that seems final. 

Joab Barton's degradation of the last 
offices to his only son barks at the heels of 
the fine act of charity with which he shall 
perpetuate the boy’s memory, and a wid- 
ening and uplifting perception of the good 
in his son's life is caught up in the dirty 
bargain in which he trades his wife's peace 
for votes to pass his dishonest Franchise 
bill, The demoralizing elements of the com- 
mercial struggle for supremacy are not the 
less emphasized because it is the love of 
fight, of victory, not the. love of money, 
that drags and spurs Barton as it has 
dragged and spurred him all his life, nor is 
his grief for his son less poignant because 
it comes from a heart attuned to selfish- 
ness and fraud. 


‘A 
sums up the sig- 


The newspaper clipping with which 
Victory for the People "’ 
nificance of John Gardiner, “ The Truly 
Good's,” appointment to the unexpired 
term of Senator, is the only outward and 
visible sign of a struggle between political 
expediency and a woman's conscience; and 
“A Triumphs Evidence’ the logical out- 
come of a woman's delicately balanced 
moral ideals when brought up against her 
lack of civic moral sense. We like Harvey 
Bolton so well that we are sorry to think 
we may meet him at any crossing, and sure 
if we do that we shall invite him to dinner 
or put him up at the club. Henry Myton's 
success is a tragedy out of which he will 
never rise, and in which he will live forever 
misunderstood by the woman to whom he 
owes the highest day of his life and the 
irre, able loss of his civic ideals and 
wholeness of integrity. 


“The Mercy of Death"’ is a calm, re- 
lentless evolution of the humble farmer 
boy through the public school teacher and 
County Superintendent to the, State legis- 
lator into the National Congressman. From 
overlooking the irregularities of the ballot 
in a doubtful county, and the shock of the 
“insincerity, the corruption, the pulling 
and hauling for place“and power” which 
he saw during his first term in Congress, 
Wharton makes a rapid ‘and easy transit 
to accepted deals and jobs, and sty, legal- 
ized official steals. Mr. White sums up the 
beginning of the end which precedes his 


*STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS. Stories of 
Love and Politics. By Wiillam Allen White, 
Poy MON be me of To: al he 

y rated, one volume, 
m1, - Cloth, New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.50. 1001. 


election as Senator in one pithy sentence, 
“the women lobbyists, who provoked 
Wharton's disgust as a young Congress- 
man, ceased to interest him at all in his 
fifth term." 

This cheat and “The Tribune 
of the People,” the “ effete 
East’’ and holds the Harvard man in con- 
tempt, brings out every line in the very 
able presentation of another ‘‘ Man of the 
People,"’ Dan Gregg, the hero and victim 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, and of his own 
shallow, lop-sided, magnetic personality. 
Having failed at everything, Gregg wins 
recognition from the new party as the 
antitype of the money power, and holds it 
for one brief term through his magnetism, 
genuine faith in himself, and colossal egot- 
ism. During his term as Governor, through 
sheer inattention to anything except Dan 
Gregg and Dan Gregg's speeches and prin- 
ciples (?), he sows a thicker crop of the 
abuses his party has been fighting, and 
retires at last into the insignificance from 
which nothing else than a hypnotic craze 
could have borne him. 

The “ Lamentable Comedy ”"’ in which he 
plays the leading role, is an interesting 
analysis of the Farmers’ Alliance move- 
ment from its incipiency to its death, and 
is as strong in atmosphere, local color, and 
portraiture as the other whether 
they deal with life in the 
West. 

“ Stratagems and Spoils "’ stands for real- 
ism, but for realism seen through 
lighted by national and personal ideals, Un- 
reserved agreement with Mr. White's prom- 
ises and conclusions is another matter, 


swindler, 
who despises 


stories, 
Washington or 


eyes 


“The Making of Jane.”* 


Sarah Barnwell Elliott has already shown 
herself a and indefatigable 
worker, with feeling for the deeper issues 
of life, and a sympathy for the man who 
fails, which does not darken her 
his errors and follies. 

“The Making of Jane"’ shows the 
qualities that have marked her other 
ries, and will give pleasure to those inter- 
ested in a long and patient study of how a 
child, adopted from poverty into 
finds the self she has lost through a vol- 
untary return to poverty and self-depend- 
ence. The lonely little girl who wiped her 
eyes on her sleeve is less pathetic than the 
“result of superior training’’ under the 
hands of a heartless, artificial woman, 
who declares that has never 
lived until the man she fancies her 
assures her that all that she has 


spotless 


consclentious 


vision of 


same 


sto- 


wealth, 


she really 

lover 
lacked 
during years of propriety is the 
opportunity to be bad, and straightway of- 
fers it to her. Henry Saunders, her hus- 
band, and Laurence Creswick, the young 
millionaire, are pleasant and possible real- 
ities, but Mark Witting and Jane stand at 
opposite ends of an imaginary pole. That 
a girl of high and disciplined character 
and unusual intelligence should fall an 
easy and continued dupe to a man whose 
very villainies are unimpressive, and whose 
neglect of her scarcely falls short of the 
insulting, who, in short, is not a gentle- 
man, is hard to believe in this day and gen- 
eration. Nor can the relations between 
Jane and her dearly beloved parents come 
well within the bounds of credibility. There 
is a lack of delicacy in the ease with which 
Marion Ormonde slips into engagements 
with first one and then the other of her 
sister's discarded lovers, and a haziness 
over the culmination of Mark Witting’s 
second engagement. Mrs. Saunders herself 
is out of perspective—a halting effort to 
show forth the power and evils of indi- 
vidualism. 

The Southern atmosphere is touched in 
by one who breathes and loves it, and 
there is something fine in the justice with 
which the author allows Mark Witfing to 
use his legacy to regain what is left of 
his self-respect, and leaves him on the 
threshold of a sincere and hard-working 
life when we have more than a lurking 
consciousness that she doubts both. 

“The Making of Jane" is a study in tem- 
peraments, and one which deserves respect 
for its purity and delicacy of tone, and the 
sincerity with which it is made. 


A Story from a New Territory.” 


In James L. Ford's “ Literary Shop" he 
tells of a mythical barbed-wire fence 
which used to separate the slums of New 
York from the sections suitable as scenes 
for fiction That fence ts down now, and 
the whole city has been thrown open to 
the novelist. But New York is not the only 
place where new territory has been thrown 
open. In Oklahoma, for instance, there 
were probably fiction writers who “ made 
the run" with the other settlers, or at least 
followed quickly after them, for Mrs. Helen 
Churchill Candee has written a novel of 
Oklahoma life in the vear just after the 
run, when claim contests were numerous 
and bitter. 

Mrs. Candee has not put new wine into 
old bottles, but the reverse; her scene and 
coloring are new, her plot of a familiar, 
long-approved vintage. We never tire of 
the hero who loves and wins his enemy's 
daughter, and, fortunately, there are new 
writers enough to keep him always before 
the public, in new clothes, pressing his 
suit in new lands, with new adventures, 
and doing his best to convince us that love 
is the real thing. In this case the story 
moves by meansf a wealth of happenings. 
*THE MAKING OF JANB, 

Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 

“The Durkett Sperrit,”” ‘An Incident and 

Other Beppenings,”” &c. In one volume. Pp. 


422. 12mo, clot New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1901. $1.50, 

*AN OKLAHOMA ROMANCE. By Ifelen 
Churchill Candee, 12mo, » Bl. New York: 
The Centwy Company, § 


A Novel, By 
author of ‘* Jerry,” 
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co POWERFUL NOVEL. oe fe 
A portrait true in every linea- 
ment. The style of the story is strong, 
terse, picturesque. The tale is not only 
original and dramatic, but it is extremely, 
well told. It touches upon the stirring 
events of the civil war in a frontier coun- 
try, and one is made to comprehend the 
widely divergent points of view of the 
North and South. Much light is thrown 
upon the mistaken notions in regard to 
the North with which the South entered 
into the war. Mr, Lloyd has given us a 
fine piece of literary workmanship, and 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
study of human nature ; his local color is 
perfect, and his sentiments elevated.” 


—N. Y. 


Times. 


Warwick of the Knobs 


By John Uri Lloyd 


Illustrated, $1,50 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS 2 NEW YORK 


Large Paper Tilusirated Edition of 


Ttalian Journeys 


By William Dean Howells 


A hew 
Preface 
by 
Mir. Howells 


Tilustrations 
by 
Joseph Pennell 


Che Text 


In this volume of uncommonly clear-sighted, observing, sympathetic appreciation and 
humorous representation nothing seems to have escaped Mr. Howells’s eye or his pen 
which would render his brief accounts of these journeys, taken in the morning of his 
life, valuable and entertaining. For this edition the work has been newly revised 
and a new preface written. 


The Tilustrations 


The artistic features consists of seventy illustrations, many of them full-page, drawn 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell, who has just made the journeys Mr. Howells made earlier, and 
from the vast number of scenes, views of cathedrals and of other picturesque build- 
ings, chosen those which would best illustrate the book. 


Che Manufacture 


The Riverside Press presents this book beautifully printed in two colors on fine an- 
tique paper, Uncut, and handsomely bound, the illustrations being on India paper 
carefully mounted. 


Circular showing size of page, quality of paper and style of type, sent on request 


Price $5.00 the copy. Sent Postpaid. 


nent Koughton, Mifflin & Company: Rowers 


Boston and New York Press 


KIDNAPPED 
MILLIONAIRES 


By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS Price $1.50 


AYS 
PR KS By recently published we shall unhesi- 


tatingly recommend ‘ The Kidnapped Millionaires.’ Its only fault 
is that it compels you to finish it at a sitting.” 


J] Y 
a nod Meade Mort. ‘ The Kidnapped Millionaires’ 
is one of the most absorbing books that has appeared in years,” 


8 LPN Rane TOVREA something very like the rare 
. quality of genius. Itis unique. Itis exhilarating in its originality.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CC BOSTON 
OLLI ILEY OER FE con 
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““A powerful novel by.one of the great masters 
in literature.’’—Boston Times. 

“Another Zenda story in.all that makes 
ANTHONY HOPE enjoyable reading.” 


—The Bookman. 


“‘A rare delight for the novel reader, more sat- 


isfactory than ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda. 


IN ITS 5TH EDITION. 


9 99 


—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


NOTE. 


We have in preparation the 3RD EDITION of THE WESTERNERS 
by Stewart Edward White. This story of the Black Hills is claim- 
ing its place among the best portrayals of frontier life. “It is one 
of the strongest American novels of the year,” says The Philadel- 


phia Inquirer. 


Price, $1.50. 


McCuure, Pumurs & Co., New York. 





Russell’s Publications 
A Widow and Her Friends 


CHARLES. DANA GIBSON’S new book. 


A pictorial 


history of a fascinating young widow in Mr. Gib- 


son’s skillful style. 


Price $5.00. 


The Dolly Dialogues 


A handsome edition-de-luxe of ANTHONY HOPE’S 
delightful Dialogu:s, with a number of new ones, 


~ , 
~~ 

oS’ 

THE NEW LIFE 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI’S translation and 
pictures, Pronounced the most beautiful 
book of the season. Fifteen large carbon 


reproductions. 
Price $3.75. 


The Merry-Go-Round 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Charming verses, 
spirited satires and amusing parodies. 


IMustrated with clever drawings by Peter 
Newell and F. Y. Cory, 


Price $1.50. 


Christy. 


A Beautiful Catalogue with over 200 pictures by the majority of the best artists 


Beautifully illustrated by Howard Chandler 


Price $2.50. : 


THE OLD FAR 


By RUDOLF EICKEMEYER, Jr, Charm 


ing pictures of scenes around an old 
farm, 
Price £2.00. 


THE HEROES 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'’S version of the 
Greek Fairy Tales, with sixty. brilliant 
drawings in color by M, H. Squire and 
E. Mars. 


Price $2.50. 


of America sent free. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th St., New York 





Truth Dexter 


Ever since the publication of the remarkably 
successful novel ** FRUTH DEXTER,” those who 
have read it, and some of those who have yet 
to read it, have been asking 


“Who is the Author?” 


Whether 


Sidney McCall 


wrote ‘‘ TRUTH 


DEXTER” or not, it is a delightful book in every 
way. The story is a novel of our own times, of 
North and of South, of nature and society, bright, 
clever, entertaining, and Truth herself is one of 
the most lovely heroines in fiction. 


You Should Read “ Truth Dexter”’ 
40th Thousand in Press 
Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


and for sale wherever books are bought. 


‘RECENT FICTION. 


teal 
(Continued from Page 843.) 


It is not sensational, yet it contains a mur- 
der, the chase of an outlaw, his death, the 
destruction of a town by wind, the shoot- 
ing of a man in the dark, and a destructive 
fleed, besides many minor episodes. In fact, 
ineidents crowd so that the murder, which 
one supposes is to have some serious bear- 
ing on subsequent events, proves to be of 
the slightest importance, a mere bit of ma- 
Sinery for the intreduction of a new char- 
acter, and it is dismissed with a passing 
reference later on. A murder seems a large 
appliance to be brought in so casually; one 
feels somewhat as if he had seen a man 
take down his rifle to shoot a mosquito, 
but the very carelessness with which it is 
dismissed is characteristic of a new coun- 
try. 

The story, although pleasantly told and 
so full of the tireless action of the West, 
is not the best part of the book, however, 
for Mrs. Candee has the gift of making a 
scene glow before the eyes in the simplest 
way, and with few words. In description 
her touch is fresh and unerring. In char- 
acter drawing one often feels that she has 
only half penetrated the maze of human 
motives, only half divined what people 
would say and do at given times. In nar- 
rative she sometimes drops into queer af- 
fectations of simplicity, such as “ the girl 
came not,"’ or into high-flown statements 
such as “ Passion possessed his soul and 
dragged it from the heights near heaven, 
where it had soared a while before, to the 
gates of hell, and there left it writhing.” 
But when she talks of horseback riding, or 
gives glimpses of “ Little Africa’ or of the 
town of “ Lorraine "’ or the country around 
it, she is always felicitous. On the whole 
her book is not unlike the new territory of 
which she writes. It is disappointing in 
some details, but full of romance and of 
vivid glimpses of life and landscape. 


A Man of Millions.* 


The first chapter would lead us to suppose 
“A Man of Millions” a story for boys; the 
second indicates that the man himself 's 
a melodramatic, unstable fellow, and the 
succeeding chapters straightway wipe out 
both impressions. The boys reappear. only 
twice parenthetically, as it were—and the 
flourish of trumpets with which Dicky 
Wells, a most life-like, attractive creature, 
inaugurates the “ League of Blood" falls 
flat upon a headlong flight from the old 
toolhouse in which the league leaves the 
knife that plays as important a part in the 
climax as Dicky himself. Percival Colt- 
hurst develops most inconsistently into a 
man of brains and character whose shrewd- 
ness in unmasking the villains of the story 
is only equaled by his generosity to the 
man who has betrayed and the woman 
who has failed him. South African diamond 
mines, robbery, murder, and a South 
American concession are worked up into 
a very readable story, which an unhappy 
love affair does not prevent ending happily. 

But why does the author summarily drop 
the vicar when he has really interested 
us in him? And who did commit the 
murder? And what became of Ah Sin, and 


Paradol, and that friendship which prom- 
ises to be one of the leading motives of 
the story? They vanish alike into thin 
air. Fortunately, Percival, Dr. French, 
Dick, and Patty remain with us—things 
of the flesh righteously and substantially 
happy. 

The book ts disfigured by typographical 


errors, 


A Romance of Spirited Facts.* 
Now that Kipling and lesser but perhaps 
even more statistical writers have removed 
the stigma from the strenuous life of the 


modern working world, we are prepared for 


romances about anything, from the building 
of a locomotive to the machinations of a 
trust, but Gellette Burgess had up to now 
held a monopoly of elevators as literary 
material. Now Messrs. Merwin-Webster 
file a more serious claim. Their new book, 
“Calumet ‘K'" is as brave a little story 
of hard work and sleepless responsibility 
and unflagging enthusiasm as any one 
wishes to read. It rings with hammers and 
a less easily defined but as pervasive ring 
of truth and purpose and high spirits, and 
is altogether such a book as makes one 
feel that if one were its publisher one would 
get the authors to write another right 
away, under the same pressure, if neces- 
sary, as young Bannon found most inspir- 
ing. 

Bannon is the engineer who is called to 
Chicago to superintend the building of the 
great grain elevator, ‘“ Calumet ‘K,’” in 
anticipation of an overflow of wheat on the 
market, caused by a famous “deal.”” The 
elevator has been dragging along under the 
management of a big-hearted, simple-mind- 
ed fellow named Peterson, who works like a 
dog among the men and has no idea what 
the contracts with the railroad are, and 
who does a day laborer’s work on the hoist 
instead of attending to the correspondence 
in the office. An apparently accidental dif- 
ficulty with a little railroad that cannot 
supply cars for the lumber from somewhere 
in Michigan is the first intimation of a 
stubborn fight against which Bannon builds 
his elevator and has it ready on contract 
time, although a group ‘of financiers who 
are fighting in Chicago direct their entire 
resources to thwarting him. 

Not a character appears, even for a mo- 


| ¥A MAN OF MILLIONS. By S. R. Keight- 


ley, author of ‘‘ The Crimson Sign,’’ ‘* The 
Silver Cross,"" &c Pp. 336. 8vo Cloth. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1901. $1.50. 

*CALUMET “kK. By Merwin-Webster, au- 
thors of *' The Short Line War.’’ With many 
Tilustrations by Harry C. Edwards. Pp 5 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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ment, without leaving a distinct impression J ~ 
of his personality, and the cleverness with 
which even unimportant people are made 
alive is shown by the existence of Fred 
Brown, a person who never comes into the 
story in person, but sits In the main office 
of the contractors and chaffs the unhappy 
elevator builders, 

How Bannon, who is always longing for 
a vacation, and then forgets about his own 
wedding journey in the joyful prospect of 
a still more difficult piece of work, man- 
ages to outwit railroads, avert a strike, 
dispose of'a dishonest delegate, marry the 
right girl, and earn the adoration of men 
whom he has been working night and day, 
and complete the elevator at the time it is 
promised, in spite of the absolute impos- 
sibility to get the very lumber down to 
Chicago for the building, makes too good 
a story to spoll by quoting from it in 
patches. It is the sort of story that every- 
body loves to read and turns from with a 
wholesome energy of spirits caught from 
Bannon—for enthusiasm is as infectious es 
depression, if not more so—and with a 
hearty feeling that this is a good sort of 
world, even with all sorts of people in it, 
since there are still some few of the right 
sort. 


The Other Side of “ Thrums.”’* 


If Mr. George Douglas had meant to off- 
set abl that Barrie has written to make us 
love a Scottish village, he could not have 
ecnjured up a more unpleasant bgok than 
“The House with the Green Shutters.” 
One is almost tempted to accuse him of 
some such motive; it seems so unnecessary 
that a book of its nature should be without 
a redeeming character. For the people who 
move through it, with the exception of the 
tragic family behind the green shutters, are 
distinctly Barrie’s own people, distorted 
and unlovable with their petty meanness, 
meddlesomeness and biting tongues. The 
familiar Scotch phrases, the familiar fig- 
ures of Posty, the mole catcher, and the 
dominie have all been transformed, and we 
are not grateful to Mr. Douglas for tam- 
pering with our illusions, even if, as Ste- 
venson accused him in the happy ending of 
“The Little Minister,” Barrie has not 
quite given us the truth about them. 

It is the story of a heavy, brutish man 
with a pride which Providence strives in 
vain to humble by the chastening disci- 
pline of a slatternly wife, a sickly daugh- 
ter, and a son whose educational advan- 
tages never lead him beyond an aboriginal 
taste for whisky and a nice discrimination 
in quick-acting poison. This is the house- 
hold behind the green shutters. The weak 
mother’s passionate devotion to her shift- 
less son inspires less sympathy than the 
picture of the father feeding his daughter's 
rabbits when she is ill. The grim, stolid 
figure of the older Gourlay is unpleasantly 
real, If the book were less definitely the 
work of an able writer, it could be passed 
by with the brief comment that, save as an 
exposition of how evil and depressing a 
Scotch town can be made through the 
prism of an unsympathetic temperament, it 
deserves no consideration. But unfortu- 
nately, it is literature, and regarded as 
such it adds something to the already large 
store of Scottish fiction. 


The younger Gourlay kills his father, who 


has been taunting him from the top of the 
ladder; kills him with a blow from a heavy 
poker. The mother thrusts the tell-tale 
poker into the fire when the neighbors 
come in, and they are led to believe that 
Gourlay fell from the top of the ladder 
and killed himself by hitting his head 
against the fender. The son takes more 
than ever to drink to drive away the hor- 
ror of his father's eyes, which haunt him 
with glowering ferocity, and drink itself 
failing him, takes poison. The two women 
—the girl, who is dying of consumption, 
and the mother of a cancer caused by a 
blow from her husband years before—fol- 


low the son's example rather than become 
a charge to the town, for Gourlay dies 
bankrupt. It is Posty, coming in with the 
letters, who finds them all three dead to- 
gether. 

It is difficult to see what those terror and 
horror stricken women had to do with the 
thirteenth chapter of the First Corin- 
thians, which they read before they kill 
themselves, but of a truth it would seem as 
if Mr. Dougias had built literally upon the 
text, ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.’’ 


“Dunstable Weir.”* 


Probably no one has ever denied Miss 
Gwendolen Keats’s statement that “life 
is life," but many people must have disa- 
greed with her first translation of life into 
fiction. It is a relief, therefore, to find 
the gray glimmering of a more cheerful 
view of things in her latest volume, ‘** Dun- 
stable Weir." This collection is not quite 
what it should be, for the two first stories, 
“Benjamin Parrot’s Fancy,” and “ The 
Hall and He," so far outrank the others in 
importance that one wishes she had waited 
to equal them before bringing out the book. 
Moreover, Miss Keats, or “ Zack" as she 
prefers to sign herself, cannot yet be said 
to give a very full representation of life, 
for the dry humor which pervades her work 
is almost as near akin to sadness as to 
mirth—while in real life, no matter how 
bitter, there is always some whole-hearted 
enjoyment. Not one of her stories gives a 
picture of happiness, but in this volume 
there is one which describes an undaunted, 
and consequently, in the best sense, a suc- 
cessful courage. The “ Lad,” in “ The 


*THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN 
SHUTTERS. By George Douglas. Pp. 329. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

*TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By 
Zack. Pp. 25%. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, $1.50. 





Hall and He,” 
of a proud old family. 
simple working people 
the Hall, 
that the 
Miss 


He is brought up by 
who live in sight of 
and before he is grown he learns 
old Squire is his grandfather, little 
and Miss Elizabeth, 
who sends for him when she is dying, is his 
mother. Neiiher the Squire nor Miss Bet 
have the slightest suspicion of his relation- 
ship: he Miss Bet, with whom he 
played when a child, cetermines to 
make himself her equal. The tale of his 
efforts is long, told as it is in the discursive, 
style of his foster brother, but 
all is the same. He goes 
away to get work and find nothing 
to do but hod-carrying. He goes to Aus- 
tralia for gold and comes back poorer than 
before; he has no talents, no education, no 
one to help him, nothing but his courage 
and the sympathy and understanding of his 
mother. Finally Miss Bet, who has 
taken no small interest in him and has 
learned who he is, engages herse!f to a rich 
young neighbor, and the lad’s foster mother 
dies. But after the mother's death, Miss 
Bet comes to tell him not to lose courage. 
She asks his plans, and he answers, “I 
reckon if I live honest it’s about the size 
o’ me.’ And then, after he tells her that 
he is going away never to come back— 

“Something in the words touched the 
speech in her. ‘ You mustn't go like that,’ 
she burst out, passionful, ‘wi’ no one to 
help, no one to care whether you succeed 
or fail.’ 

“*T haint bound up in 
need this time,’ he said. % 

‘* But you must be,’ she insisted. ‘ Your 
need must be just as big, bigger. I used to 
think you had -no right to big needs, but 
now '—she stopped quat—‘I think differ- 
ently.’ 

“The lad smiled to hisself like. ‘ You and 
mother be most one in that,’ he answered. 
‘The mother [ buried to-day, the mother 
that tended me that mortal untiring. ‘Tis 
her son I be, and ‘tis in her footsteps I'll 
follow, God helping.’ 5 

‘She kained at him ‘mazing full o 
thought. ‘I’m glad your blood and mine 
be the game,’ she said.” 


Add to this the fact that in ‘ Benjamin 
Parrot’'s Fancy’ a despicable man finally 
triumphs over a great temptation, and 
hope grows stronger that “ Zack" will 
finally have her literary eyesight opened 
to some of the bright squares in this cheq- 
uered board, on which we are not obliged 
to keep to the same color all the time. 


Bet is his cousin, 


loves 
and 


colloquial 
the end of them 


can 


foster 


no terrible big 


The Lady or the Goddess ?* 


Given a wonderful statue which, without 
the intention of the sculptor, 
closely resembles a girl of whose photo- 
graph the sculptor has had one glimpse, 
whose voice he has once heard; and given 
all Rome, whispering that the girl has 
been the model for the statue, what shall 
the sculptor do? That is the question of 
Mr. Franklin Kent Gifford's ‘* Aphrodité,” 
and the longer one muses upon it, the more 
difficult becomes the decision. Shall he de- 
stroy the statue and thus remove the sem- 
blance of the girl from eyes profane? Shall 
he marry her, and thus put himself in a 
position to meet the scandal with frank 
denial and resentment? Which will be 
best for her, the delicate flower bowed 
and half blighted by the breath of calumny? 
Which shall he prefer—the marble goddess 
or the breathing lady, his fame or his 
love? 

The question is complicated by jealousy of 
an uncommon species, and by gratitude 
much more profound than is often seen, 
and also by the malice of a woman scorned 
and a man rejected, and the reader who 
begins by fancying-that he has a rather 
simple tale before him is almost as sorely 
puzzled as the sculptor. The 
the problem has no bearing upon the merit 
which lies in the skillful pro- 
longation of the reader's perplexity, and it 
would be flagrantly unjust to the author 
to bestow a single hint upon the reader. 
He should treat the book as he would have 
treated ‘“‘The Lady or the Tiger?"’ had he 
only known that it was a riddle and not a 
story, watching every hint, remembering 
every suggestion, vigilantly intent upon any 
self-betrayal of the author's design, and 
if possible vigorously discussing each stage 
of the little drama with some other person, 

The book has some defects of style; the 
author's hand is not always sure, espe- 
cially when he would be cynical, but its 
ingenuity is undeniable, and will appeal 
to all except those superior beings who 
scorn all riddies from the Sphinx’s to this, 
the newest offered, ‘‘ The goddess or the 
Lady?” 


conscious 


of the story, 


Story of an American Countess’ 


Miss Evalyn Emerson is a new author, 
and her novel, “ Sylvia,’ has no connec- 
tion with the twelve portraits presented 
with it, except in its statement that the 
heroine is the most “ beautiful woman in 
Europe,"’ and the intention of the artists 
to present a face worthy of the name. As 
the gallery includes three Gibsonian dames, 
two Teutonic damsels; a French lady who 
might be Mme. de Rochefoucault Doudeau- 
ville, but is not; a haggard person who has 
come to forty years; a Greek goddess, ap- 
parently a cousin of Miss Mary Anderson; 
a violinist of no slight muscular develop- 
ment; two’ mischievous, provoking Ameri- 
can maids, and a steel engraving lady, it 


solution of | 


is the Ulegitimate offshoot ly evident, “Sylvia” ts 
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is evident that there ts no small diversity j 


in the taste of the artists, and that those 
who join in the guessing contest to which 
the public is tempted by a prize of. $500 
will not have to make nice distinctions in 
preparing their lists arranged in the order 
of the comparative loveliness of the pict- 
ures. The story is another matter, 
Written with great care, much too plain- 
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hardly less de 
ticient in literary quality than the ‘ 
position’ of a high school girl. Its 
form stiffness is amazing, and its lack of 
all the devices by which the skillful writer 
lighters his dialogue, heightens his de- 
scriptive passages, and vivifies his charac 
Arcadian. Citation is more 
ble ‘than assertion. A 
widower tells the hero of 


sponds: 


com- 


ters is 
recentiy 
his loss. He re- 


sorry. How 
You have my 


“Oh, T am so very, very 
dreadfully hard it must be 
sympathy.” 

There are 
style: 

‘I would (sic) like nothing better,’ 
Philip; ‘ shall we go down by the shore.”’ 

‘Yes, answered Sylvia. A sensitive 
reader feels impelled to spell out the sylla- 
primary school fashion. The scheme 
is good, the hero's intentions are heroic, 
but both are made ineffective by this curi- 
rigidity of phrasing. In the closing 
chapter it relaxes for the space of two 
pages, which, as far as art is concerned, 
are worth more than all that precede then, 
and show that when the author has mas- 
tered the rudiments of her craft she may 
be expected to produce an excellent novel. 
Iudustry and conscientiousness go far in 
time, and she has both, She is fortunate 
in being introduced at large 
number of readers, for competitions for 
prizes of reasonable magnitude are al- 
ways lively, and without doubt several 
hundred ladies have already in imagina- 
tion bestowed the sum offered by the pub- 
lishers upon their favorite orphan asylum 
or milliner. 


pages of conversation in this 


said 


bles, 


ous 


once to a 


By H. G. Wells.* 


Mr. Wells is an author whose mind 1s 
seldom limited by possibilities. He is care- 
ful of his scientific basis, is respectful of 
accurate detail, and is ready then to have 
great'fun with his idea, As is usually the 
case with writers whose fancy takes a scl- 
entific bent—always excepting the remark- 
able Verne—his imaginations are not quite 
so exciting to his readers as they are meant 
to be. For one thing few of his readers 
know just how closely he is skirting the 
domain of reasonable’ inference. What 
doubtless seems to him a jubilant excursion 
of the mind into a region yet unexplored, 
but teeming with suggestions and hypothe- 
ses encouraged by’ consérvative scientists 
and accepted by the bolder ones, will seem 
to the public who read Mr. Wells's books 
for the story in them merely the narration 
of a long and sometimes tedious dream. To 
occupy one’s self with what may be known 
when we are dead and the earth goes on is 
not commonly a profitable occupation, and 
it must be confessed that Mr. Wells has 
somewhat overworked himself in following 
it. Nevertheless his recent book is bound 
to impress upon the reader a vivid picture 
of certain. scientifically ascertained condi- 
tions that will not easily be obliterated. 
The earthmen, reduced to one-sixth of their 
earthly weight, and released from the 
greater gravitational force of their own 
planet, leaping over that vast, furrowed 
surface under the glare of the long, lunar 
day, and excited to frenzy by finding the 
bold inductions of earthly astronomers 
justified in their amazing experience, are 
in a way stimulating to even a sluggish 
imagination. 

Unfortunately Mr. Wells 
knack of sufficiently balancing the un- 
earthly by the earthly in his speculative 
romances. A little more of the human 
touch which he knows so well how to give, 


a little more purely terrestial personality | 


in his characters, and we should not experi- 


ence the disconcerting sense of being en- 


these su- 
whom we 


tirely cut off from ourselves— 
interesting selves from 
never like to part too long. 


The Elite of the Sixth Ward.* 


Between Pierce Egan and Edward Harri- 
gan there may be an interval of some 
eighty years. It was in London about 
1820 that the famous Dick Wildfire carries 
out the action, and it is Dan Mulligan 
who whoops it up in the New York of 
to-day. ‘‘ The Mulligans"’ is devoted to the 
actions of certain Irish and Germans, all 
fairly good fellows, who attend picnics, 
chowder parties, and balls, and there are 
accurately drawn pictures of barrooms, 
barbers’ shops, corner groceries, policy 
shops, and other popular resorts. Unques- 
tlonably Mr, Harrigan is master of the 
peculiar argot of the Sixth Ward, and his 
philological studies are of decided interest. 
The author informs us that the argot of 
the rough class has changéd. “ Say, sis, 
git up an’ dance wid me,"’ is now formu- 
lated into ‘‘It's me gurl. Please being so 
kind if youse will to ehuck a speil at her.” 
That change of speech, Mr. Harrigan, 
thinks is due to the foreign population. 
The children of the people can give points 
to the ablest of London costermongers. In 
the slang. of the older New York “ dis" 
and. ‘dat’ were common. To-day Mr. 
Harrigan believes that there is lack of 
force, dash, and ring in the talk of the 
reugh element in our city. 

We are all familiar with the patriotic 
acts of the Mulligan and the Skidmore 
Guards, and the many queer things they do. 
Mrs. Cordelia Mulligan’s trip abroad and 
how she comes home arrayed in all the 
splendors of.a, Parisian »rig Mr, Harrigan 
amusingly describes. All the fun is good- 
humored and the situations particularly 
comical. There is plenty to laugh at in the 
many sketches, but. everything is con-, 
ceived in a good-natured and honest way. 


*THE FIRST MEN IN THE 
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THE LAST OF THE 
KNICKERBOCKERS 


A’ COMEDY ROMANCE 


By Herman K. Viele 


Author of 


The Inn of the Silver Moon 


Miss Gilder says: 
Sucha breezy style, such genuine fun, I have not 
found between covers of a book for many a day 


$1.50 
At All Bookstores 


HERBERT S. STONE ©@ COMPANY 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 
A_ROMANCE FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND THE YEAR. 


The Man Who 
Knew Better 


By TOM GALLON 


Author of “ Tatterley,” etc 


~ 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


8vo. Cloth, §$'.50 


Mr. Gallon has 
story which shows 


written a 
the mean- 
ing of the Christmas spirit in 
its broadest sense. Sympathetic 
quality ; genuine sentiment; 
fine humor. 


Poetical Masterpiece Arranged for Daily Reading. 


A Year Book of 


Famous Lyrics 
by 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE KNOWLES 
12mo Cloth, $1.50 


Ijlustrated with full-page Portraits 


PUBLISHED BY 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY — 
ga EIORE TREE, BOSTON. BAM, os o 
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NOTES AND NEWS. | 
= 


CHARD HARDING DAVIS 
has completed a new novel- 
ette, which is said to mark 
his entrance into a new field 
of fiction, The book, which 
will bear the title of “ In the 
Fog,” will be presented. by 
RK. H. Russell, It is a detective tale, treated 
in @ burlesque spirit, but filled with thrill- 


ling adventures and mysteries that would 


puzzle, it is said, even the astute Sherlock 
Holmes. Without doubt this will be one 
of the author's most attractive books, for 
it is to be illustrated with pictures in color 
by Frederick Dorr Steele and Thomas 
Mitchell Pierce. 


*,¢ 

“The Nicaragua Canal,” by William EB. 
Simimons, is meeting with renewed de- 
mand at Harper & Brothers, doubtless on 
account of the revival of interest in the 
Nicaragua Canal project incident to the 
preparation of the proposed treaty with 
England, which will abrogate the old Clay- 
ton- Bulwer treaty. Mr. Simmons's book 1s 
full of pictures and information concern- | 
ing the canal, the country, and the peopie 
of that little known Central American Re- 
public. ; 


** 

“Chevrons,” just published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, is a novel of West Point 
life from a social point of view, by B. H. 
L., initials which are said to conceal the 
name of one of Philadelphia's débutantes, 
It ic the author's first book, and, as such, 
it is said to promise much in the delinea- 
tion of character and in the conception of 
romantic situations, which pique the in- 
terest and are believed to be true to West 
Point life. 


*¢ 

A new handbook of architecture, being 
“The Story of the Art of Building,”’ by P. 
I. Waterhouse, which D. Appleton & Co. 
are about to publish, is an attempt to pre- 
sent a concise but discriminating outline 
history of architecture from its primitive 
beginnings to the American “ sky-scrapers.”’ 
The book is also published in England, 
where it lacks the chapter of the “ sky- 
scraper,” and is called “The Story of 
Architecture.” The American edition bears 
a different name, as D. Appleton & Co, 
have already brought out C. T. Matheus’s 
book under the English title. 


es 
“ Masques of Cupta*’ by Evangeline Wil- 
bour Blashfield, with drawings by Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, is being published this 
week by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
comedies included, which have their sub- 
jects taken respectively from modern, 
mediaeval, and antique life and presented 
according to the various treatments called 
for by the themes, are entitled “ A Surprise 
Party,” “The Lesser Evil,” “The Honor 
of the Crequy,” and “ In Cloesn’s Garden.” 
Thirty-five full-page pencil drawings of an 
interesting type illustrate the text. 


. 

“ Financial Crises and Periods of Indus- 
trial and Commercial Depression,’’ by Theo- 
dore E. Burton, Chairman of the River and 
Harbor Commission, will be published in 
January, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. This 
work combines theory, criticism, and sta- 
tistical fact. In the theoretical part the 
author exposes some fallacies as to finan- 
cial crises and panics, and offers a positive 
theory that is said to be reasonable and 
tenable. One notable point is the close as- 
sociation of rapid industrial progress with 
panics. Where industrial development is 
greatest there is the largest liketihood of 
crises, according to the author, but he 
notes the great advance fn recent years in 
the adoption of preventives of crises. 

* 

“ Severance: a Novel,” by Thomas Cobb, 
just published by John Lane, is one of 
those “staged novels which are charac- 
teristic of Mr. Cobb. It is said that there 
is no ‘‘purpose” here, no preaching, no 
professional machinery of any kind. It is 
just a light, entertaining comedy played 
with wit and charm. 

*,° 

“John Chinaman,” by E. H. Parker, 
will be published shortly by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. This volume consists of a series of 
anecdotes derived from the writer's own 
personal experience in China and illustrat- 
ing the character and customs of the 
Chinese in their social, political, religious, 
anil commercial dealings among themselves 
and with other nationalities. The same 
house also publishes “Ireland and the Em- 
pire,”” by T. W. Russell, a review of Irish 
affairs during the last century. The au- 
thor igs a member of the House of Com- 
mons and an authority on the subject. He 
is a “United Kingdom man,” but at the 
same time fully aware of the present diffi- 
culties, 

e,* 

“A Calendar of Old New York," which 
has been arranged by Charlies Hemstreet 
and published by A. Wessells Company, is 
the story of the old city. The calendar 
pictures New York w'ien it was 200 years 
younger than it is now, and shows the 
gradual growth of the metropolis. It pre- 
sents ancient churches, old houses, and 


# quaint streets, around which hover the ro- 


mance of early Manhattan. And side by 
sice with what has been jn the past are 
pictured the same streets and scenes of to- 
day, showing the contrast between the old 


and the new. 
e+ 


Miss Anna C. Brackett’s volume, ‘ The 
Technique of Rest,"" which was published 
by Harper & Brothers, is about to appear 
at Paris in a French translation by Miss 
Sabine Haffner, to be entitled “ L’Art du 
Repos.”’ 

ed 

“The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” by 
Wallace Irwin, is to be published soon by 
Elder & Shepard of San Francisco. In these 
the author has written a sonnet cycle 
setting forth the tender plaint of a love- 
lorn butcher's apprentice giving voice to 
his passion and despair. Mr. Irwin has 
originated a literary curiosity and has in- 
cidentally taken a bold step into the field 
of slang He takes the sonnet, with the 
expressions that Ade might glory in, from 
a humorist's point of view. The book is in- 
troduced by a defense of slang and its uses 
by Gelett Burgess. 


* ¢ 

“The Washingtonians,” by Pauline Brad- 
for! Hackie, is being published by L. C. 
Page & Co. This is a novel dealing with 
Washington official society in the early 
sixties. The plot is based on the career of 
a brilliant and well-known woman, who ! 
was at that time a power in “court” 
circles, The catastrophe which forms the 


a 
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Tady’s am “s was to make her ! 


father President, This firm is also pub- 
ishing “The Story of a Young Man: A 
Life of Christ,"" by Clifford Howard, Amory 
H. Bradford, in his ‘‘ Foreword,” says: “ So 
far as | know this differs from all other 
werks of tts kind, Mr. Howard approaches 
this personage exactly as he would any 
other historic character, and asks: What 
weve the incontestable facts In His career? 
J of Nazareth as He appeared whén a 
¢ a youth, a young man bending be- 
neath the consciousness of a mighty mis- 
sion, is the subject of the story.” It is 
illustrated with eighteen beautiful draw- 
ings by W. L. Taylor and other artists. 


¢ t 
The George M. Hill” Company of Chicago 
is publishing “The Songs’ of Father 
Goose,” by L, Frank Baum; “ The Animal 
Alphafet,” by Henry Morrow Hyde, and 
“The Army Alphabet” and “ The Navy 
Alphabet,"’ by L. Frank Baum. These books 

are illustrated by W. W. Denslow, Harry ; 


Kennedy, and others. ' 
+ ¢ 


“The True Story of Captain John Smith,” 
by Katherine Pearson Woods, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
with a valuable and interesting array of 
maps, portraits, fac similes, &c. The ma- 
terial of the work is drawn from historical 
sources on both,sides of the Atlantic, and 
new facts of importance have been brought 
to light; thus the author has constructed 
the biography of the foremost explorer and 
adventurer of what is perhaps the most 


adventurous era of human history. } 
7+ 


“In Spite of All,” a new novel by Edna 
Lyall, is being published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. The principal action of the, 
story takes place between 1640 and 1645 
while EKug.anu was tne scene of civil war. 
These were stormy days, and they afford 
the author much opportunity for thrilling 
situation and suspense. Some of the , 
scenes and characters are historical. 

* 


. 

The Bohemian for November offers as its 
leading story ‘‘ The United States Patent 
Office Disturbance,’ by Erskine M. Ham- 
ilton, an amusing mystery sketch in which 
several prominent officials at Washington ; 
play an active part. ‘“ The Sultan's Cigar- | 
ettes,’"’ by Maurice Baldwin, is a story of | 
“My Lady Nicotine” style. Among other 
contributions are ‘‘ Her Amulet,” by Ida 
Mansfield Wilson; ‘‘ The Song of the Sea,” 
by Everit Bogert Terhune, and “A Futile 
Endeavor,” by Landis Ayr. 

+ 


Henry Holt & Co. have recently put | 
Prof. Oscar Kuhn's ‘German and Swiss 
Settlements in Colonial Pennsylvania’’ to 
press for the second time. The same house | 
wili issue at once the twenty-eighth vol- ! 
ume of their “ English Readings,’ being 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies," edited by 
Dr. Robert K. Root of Yale. These pub- 
lishers further announce the publication of 
their ninth volume of Schiller, and also of 
Goethe, shortly, and at about the same 
time, the two books being ‘‘ Die Braut von 
Messina,” edited by Prof. A. H. Palmer of 
Yale, whose able editing of Schiller's 
“Tell” has been much praised, and 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Reinecke Fuchs,’’ edited by 
Edna B. Holman. The latter book will be 
ilustrated. 

o,* 

“The Government of Our Dependencies: 
A Study of Our Theory, Our Practice, and 
Our Present Obligations,’ by Alpheus H. 
Snow, will be brought out by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in December. This book deals 
with the legal aspect of our present posi- 
tion in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
The attitude of the framers of me Consti- 
tution is considered, and attention is di- 
rected to the clause proposed by Gouver- 
neur Morris, relating to dependencies sepa< 
rated by distance or diversity of race. Mr. 
Snow is fully able to write with compre- 
hension, being a keen lawyer, and having 
traveled much and pursued his researches 
abroad, digesting Continental views before 
arranging the material for this volume. 


A sumptuous edition of Thomas Stanley’s 
translation of *‘ The Odes of Anacreon,” 
edited with an introduction by A. H. Bul- 
len, the editor of the well-known ‘“‘ Musa 
Proterca,”’ is being published by the New 
Amsterdam Book Company. This volume 
will be elaborately illustrated, like the edi- 
tion of the ‘“ Rubaiyat”’’ published last 
Spring by the same house. The illustra- 
tions are superb photogravures from draw- 
ings by J. R. Weguelin, and the text is 
printed from a special font of type. 

+ 
. 

“The Fortunes of Christina McNab” is 
by 8S. Macnaughtan, a new writer to be in- 
troduced by D. Appleton & Co. This story 
of Christina should make friends for Miss 
Macnaughtan, who has the gift of a humor 
that is spontaneous. The love story which 
she tells is said to be novel in its develop- 
ment and singularly sympathetic in the 
characterization of those who take the 
leading parts. She has tried to write a 
book which is full of human interest. 


*.* 
* 


The English sales of Gilbert Parker's 
new novel, published by Heinemann, in 
London, under the title of ‘‘ The Right of 
Way: Being the Story of Charley Steele and 
Another,”’ are reported as being very large, 
despite the “ plethora of novels"’ of which 
a correspondent of The London Daily Mail 
complained a short time ago, and who said 
that in London recently ‘“‘no fewer than 
ninety new novels were on the market in 
one day.” This statement was investi- 
gated, and the representative of The Lon- 
don Publishers’ Circular could nowhere 
find that more than fifteen new novels had 
been offered in one day, of which some 


were only new editions. 


Mr. Wells's new theory that in order to 
write with freshness and power an author 
should first utterly ruin his digestion may 
have been put forth as sarcasm or it may 
have been based on the writings of Carlyle 
and Ruskin. There may be some degree of 
truth in it. Nobody can deny that the man 
with a perfectiy healthy stomach is apt to 
write commonplace. Not to instance living 
authors, there were Trollope and Sir Walter 
Besant, neither of whom probably ever 
knew what indigestion was. The stomach 
is, in Mr. Wells's opinion, at war with the 
brain. This is at variance with the old 
> concerning a healthy mind in a 

ealthy body, but it is akin to Lombroso’s 
theory that genius isa disease of the brain. 

o 
* 

Mr. Kipling is still in England and has 
just been re-elected President of the Rot- 
tingdean Rifle Club. Since his return from 
South Africa Mr. Kipling has done his w*- 
most to foster rifle shooting in England 
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Books Worth Reading 


Just Pablished 


HELD TO RANSOM. 


A STORY OF SPANISH BRIGANDS. By E. B. Forester, 


author of “‘ The Spanish Cousin,’ '‘ A Settler's Story,” etc. 


trated by Archibaid Webb. 
extra giit top 


Adventures 
All! 


A TALE OF THE 
PATILIPPINE ISL- 
ANS IN WAR 
TIME. By K. M. 
Eady, author of ‘'A 
Goodly Heri:age,” 
ete Post8vo, cloth 
extra. Illustrated. 


$'.00 


MADAMSCOURT: 


lilus 


Crown 8vo, beve.ed boards, cloth 


$1.75 


The Cape and 
Its Story; 


OR THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SOUTH AFR1- 
CA. By M Douglas, 
author of ‘‘ B:eaking 
the Record,” ‘In 
Llnonland,” ete. With 
co ored iilustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth ex- 


tra. $1.00 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A FUGITIVE PRINCESS. A New 
Story for Girls. By H. May Poynter, author of ‘tA Merry Heart,” 


“Scarlet Town,’’ etc. 
cloth extra. 


FOR THE FAITH. 

A STORY OF THE REFORMATION TIME 
IN ENGLAND. sy E. Everett-Green, au- 
thor of ‘The Heir of Hascombe Hall,” 
** French and English,’’ ete. Llustrated by 
W. H. Margetson. Post S8vo, cloth ex- 
tra, $1.25 


HEADS OR TAILS. 

THE STORY OF A PRIENDSHIP. By Har- 
old Avery, author of *‘ Mobsley’s Mohicans,"’ 
“The Dormitory Flag,’’ etc. With Seven 
Ilustrations. Cloth, &vo, $1.50 
A bright, healthy, and humorous story of 

schoolboy friendship. 


A Book About 
LONGFELLOW. 


By J. N. Mcllwraith, (‘ Jean Forsyth.’’) 
Uniform with ‘‘ A Book about Shakespeare.”’ 
With numerous fllustrations. 8vo, cloth 
extra, SOc. 
A delightful book about one of the most 

attractive lives of ths century. The poet 

and his circle of friends form a fine subject 
of profitable and enjoyable study. 


lilustrated by R, Farquhar- 


Post 8vo, 
80c 


IN FAIR GRANADA. 


A NEW HISTORICAL TALE. By B. Everett- 
Green, author of ‘' After Woreester,”” “ A 
Gordon Highlander,’ etc. With Colored Il- 
lustrations by Walter Grieve. Crewn Svo, 
heveled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50 


RHODA, 


A TALE FOR GIRLS. By E. L. Haverfield, 
author of “Our Vow,"’ “ Blind Loyalty,’’ 
ete. Post S8vo, cloth extra. Diustrat- 
ed, $1.00 


The adventures of five girls, who, having 
lived in luxury all their lives, suddenly find 
themselves plunged into comparative poverty 
by the death of their father. 


SCOUTING FOR BULLER. 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH APRICAN WAR. 
By Herbert Hayens, author of “A Pighter 
in Green,"' ‘‘ A Captain of Irregulars,’’ ete, 
With colored Illustrations. Pest 8vo, cloth 
extra, $1.25 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 East 18th St.,N. Y. 


“TWO WORKS 


OF 
THE 


HIGHEST RANK.” 


DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH’S LIFE WORK, 


CHINA IN CONVULSION 


THE ORIGIN; THE OUTBREAK; THE CLIMAX; THE AFTERMATH. 


Ov:r 100 iliustrations and maps. 


extra. 


2 vols., $5.00 me?, carriage 


DR. W. A. P. MARTIN on the Intellect of China, 


THE LORE OF CATHAY 


In Five Parts: Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy and Re.igion, 


Educa ion, Hi.tory. 


Iustrated, $2.50 ef (postage 20c.). 
AN AFPRECIATION FROM ‘‘ THE OUTLOOK,’’ Now. 16th, 1901 


‘* A single firm rarely publishes wiihin a month two first-class 


books on any one subject. 


On that of China, however, we have just 
received from one firm two works of the highest rank, 


Their au- 


thors are not only singular y acute observers, they are a’so ciscrim- 
inating judges; have spent many years in China, and been on inti- 
timate terms with some of the most prominent personages. 


“Dr. Arthur H. Smith deals with a recent period of intense 


political activity. 
intel ectual Life. 


President W. A. P. Martin with the Empire’s 
Dr. Smith’s vision is exact ; 


his pictures are 


sketched with an apparently unerring touch and are culored toa 
perfectly proper key. This is no news to the readers of ‘Chinese 


Characteristics’ and ‘ Village Lite in China.’ 


Dr. Martin’s is per- 


haps the more scholar y achievement, and is an essential comple- 


ment to his ‘Cycle of Cathay.’ 


Both are in large, clear pr.nt, with 


many and excellent illustra‘ions and maps, inserted so as actually 
to illustrate the text, not merely to adorn it.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers. 


and practices at the butts with unflagging 
ardor. It seems strange to an American 
that the average Englishman does not know 
how to fire a rifle, whereas the American 
boy, unless he happens to be confined strict- 
ly to a large city, knows all about rifles by 
the time he is feurteen. One thing is very 
certain, that the conditions of modern war- 
fare will oblige Englishmen to learn rifle 
shooting. 

* * 

* 
of Frank Leslie's 
the quarter- 


The 
Popular 


November issue 
Monthly, being 
century number of the pertodical, well 
emphasizes the progress that has been 
made in popular magazine work in the last 
twenty-five years. The magazine which 
Frank Lesife put forth in 1876, with its 
stiff woodeuts, seemed attractive enough 
at the time, in spite of its large octavo 
pages, but beside it the number for No- 
vember shows a strange contrast. The 
cnange from the rough woodcuts made 
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from blocks cut in squares, so that the 
work of engraving might be divided among 
several hands, to the reproductions of 
black-and-white drawings or photographs, 
or even in colors, has fully kept pace with 
the revolution that has been going on in 
the nature of the matter published, which 
has been a constant development along lit- 
erary and serious lines. Among the articles 
in the November number is a paper by 
Nansen, the opening chapters of a new 
novel by Mauriee Hewlett, a story by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, and many other 
features which will be found entertaining 
and instructive. 


*.. 
. 


“One Hundred and One Sandwiches,” 
compiled by Mary E. Southworth, and pub- 
lished by D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 
of San Franeisco, is the title of an appro- 
priateiy printed long, paper-bound volume 
presenting receipts for sandwiches, alpha- 


aa. 
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betically arranged from ‘‘ Anchovy”’ to 
“ Veddette " and ‘‘ Wigwam,” in which fi- 
nally you are asked ‘to rub the yokes of 
three hard-boiled eggs into a smooth paste, 
mix in very slowly a tablespoonfu! of salad 
oil, stirring with a fork all the time; then 
add a little mustard, cayenne and salt, with 
a tablespoonful of vinegar and a cup of 
grated cheese.” 
*,¢ 

“The Care of Estates,"’ 
Trevor Hill, author of the collection of 
legal stories, ‘“‘The Case and Excepticns,”’ 
is being published by Baker, Voorhis & Co, 
This new work is a volume on Executors, 
Administrators, Trustees, and Guardians. 

*,* 

The publication during the coming year 
of the series of “ Ancient Records,” edited 
by President William R. Harper, is an- 
nounced by the University of Chicago 
Press. The work will be divided into three 
parts: “Ancient Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia,"’ edited by Prof. Robert Francis 
Harper; “ Ancient Records of Egypt,” edi- 
ted by Assistant Prof. James Hemy 
Breasted, and “ Ancient Records of Paies- 
tine,” edited by President William Rainey 
Harper of the University of Chicago. 

°*,* 

“Elements of French Prose Composition, 
by Dr. J. H. Cameron of the University of 
Toronto, is announced for immediate pub- 
lication by Henry Holt & Co. The special 
features of this work is the material relat- 
ing to France, and especially to Paris, and 
the tnelusion of the new rules of syntax 
lately promulgated by the French Govern- 
ment. 


by Mr. Frederick 


*¢ 

Among the features in the 
number of Scribner's Magazine 
elaborate colored cover by Maxfield Par- 
rish, and a frontispiece in color by the 
Same artist; drawings by Castaigne and Jes- 
sie Wilcox Smith, reproducec ‘n their origi- 
nal colors, and snow scenes in the Adiron- 
dacks, by Guerin; Thomas Nelson Page wi!) 
revive in this number his memories of an 
old-time Sunday in Virginia, as it was in 
his boyhood; a short story of Venice wi 
be contributed by Arthur Cosslett Smith, 
author of the volume of short stories ‘ The 
Monk and the Dancer; Eleanor Stuart, 
author of “Stone Pastures,” tells in the 
coming number a most amusing tale of 
provincial life in France. 

°,* 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have ready for publi- 
cation the fourth and concluding volume of 
the series of “ Dutch Painters of the Nino. 
teenth Century,"’ in a Iimited edition. The 
large syms that have recently been paid 
for paintings by the modern Dutch artists 
show the growing appreciation of this 
school. 


Christmas 
will be an 


“The Goose-Quill” is the title of Chi- 
cago'’s latest magazine, resembling some- 
what the Chap Book, and edited by John 
Cowley-Brown. Among the articles in the 
** Goose-Quill" are Oscar Wilde's “ Ballad 
of Reading Gaol,” and Swinburne’s “ Be- 
fore a Crucifix,” a poem not invtuded in his 
“Collected Works.” 


-* 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. announce for 
January, 1902, a new “ C’assical and His- 
torical Atlas.” It will consist of thirty 
maps, and will be sold at a reduced rate. 

** 

A. E. Mason's new ‘romance, “ Clemen- 
tina,’’ has to do with the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when James Stuart was 
stil! a -o g man and in love with the 
charming Princess Sobieski. The story 
opens with Charles Wogan coming upon a 
traveling carriage on the road to Bologna, 
whither he is bound with the Pope's pro- 
curation for the marriage of the Pretender 
with the Princess. The occupant turns out 
to be the Lady Featherstone, who has been 
sent from England to prevent this mar- 
riage. Wogan, as a postilion, drives Lady 
Featherstone to Bologna. Un nis arrival 
there he learns of the arrest of the Prin- 
cess, and he obtains permission from James 
Stuart to rescue her. Now, in order to ac- 
comptish this he battied his wits against 
those of the scheming Lady Featherstune; 
how the Princess fel! in love with her 
champion: how Wogan thwarted the 
schemes of his adversaries and how te mar- 
ried his Princess—all this is told in a spiri- 
ted way that holds ihe reader a captive un- 
tll the end. Frederick A. Stokes Company 
are the publishers of ‘‘ Clementina.”’ 

7 

“ Barly Renaissance Architecture in Eng- 
land,” by J. Alfred Gotch, F.8.A., is being 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
bock is described by its sub-title as “A 
historical and descriptive account of the 
Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean periods. 
1500-1625."" It contains 87 colortype and 
other plates, and 230 text fllustrations. 
“ This boek,”’ says the author, “ takes the 
form of a handbook in which the endeaver 
is made to trace in systematic manner the 
development of style from the close of the 
Gothic period dowr to the advent of Inigo 
Jones.”’ 


7 

“ Ruasian Political fnstitutions,”” by Max- 
ime Kovaitevsky, is announced for publica- 
tion in December, by the Chicago Univer- 
sity Press, The work is a sKetch of Rus- 
sian political institutions, past and present, 
and is based on a series of lectures deliv- 
ered at the University of Chicago during 
the Summer of 1901, the account taking up 
the early history of the Russian nation, sud 
tracing the development of the political in- 
stitutions from the earliest periods to the 
present time. The volume will contain 


about 5300 pages. 


7 
“ Esoteric Christianity; or, The 
Mysteries,"" by Annie Besant, will be pub- 
- lishea shortly by John Lane. It is stated 
that “all who hold that every sincere seek- 
er after Truth and Knowledge should be 
met in an open field of argument, should 
make time to read Mrs. Besant’s book tor 
themselves that they may follow and weigh 
the criticism which it will call forth from 
certain quarters,” and it also said that 
“not one thinking individval who holds 
arguments and teachings of 
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a German reader for beginners, and the 
central idea of the book is to introduce the 
facts, ideas, and sentiment of German life. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—Among the 
books issued during the past week by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company is one bearing 
the title “Chevrons,’’ which Is signed mere- 
ly with the initials “‘D. H. L."" The story 
is a pleasing one of love in general and 
West Point love in particular, but interest 
here has centred in it particularly because 
of the announcement that it is the first 
work of a Philadelphia girl who has only 
this year made her début into the exclu- 
sive society which is able to live between 
Chestnut and Pine Streets. 

“Glass and Gold,” by J. O. G. Duffy, 
which has been on sale for a fortnight only, 
not only is selling well, but its dramatic 
rights have aiready been taken by Liebler 
& Co. The author, who has served for 
years as dramatic critic on one of the lead- 
ing papers here, will probably himself 
dramatize story. Not long ago Mr. 
Duffy re from Archdeacon Brady a 
letter commending his novel. Mr. Duffy Is 
at work on another book, but nothing more 
Cefinite is to be said of it than that it will 
be fiction. During the recent campaign 
here Mr. Duffy appeared several times as 
an orator for the Fusionist forces, invari- 
ably making a hit with his wit and epi- 
gram. 

A life of Lope de Vega is soon to come 
from Prof. Hugo Rennert of this city, who 
is reputed abroad as well as at home to be 
the 
main of Spanish literature. The authority 
of this, his third work on the subject, will 
be further enforced by contributions from 
leading Spanish scholars all the world over 

Another new volume soon to be expected 
wil come from the presses of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. before the first of another 
year. having been born in Columbia, Penn. 
Lloyd Mifflin, the sonneteer of “At the 
Gates of Song,"’ has added another to the 
volumes of verse which already bear his 
name, which is already on the presses. The 
title not yet definitely been 
upon. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal announces for 
early publication three artic'es of some- 
what more than usual interest. Cardinal 
Gibbons, under the title of “The Restless 
Woman,” will give his views, personal 
rather than official, on a subject which has 
of late been somewhat monopolized by his 
Excellency Wu Ting-Fang. The latter gen- 
teman will contribute the second of the 
three articles referred to, writing on this 
same subject, and Mr. Kipling is to en- 
lighten his ever-ready public on how to 
bring up a baby tion on a bottle. We have 
it on the author's own authority that he 
has done just that and successfully. 

The December issue of Mr. Bok’s monthly 
is authority for the statement that Kip- 
ling’s *“‘ Absent-Minded Beggar’ has in va- 
rious ways realized about $455,000 for the 
families of British soldiers who have fought 
in South Africa. If tais be true, it figures 
down to something more than $10,000 a line, 
or approximately $1,000 a word, which may 
safe y be said to establish a new record. 

Lippincott's Magazine for November con- 
tains another story by Mrs. J. Kk. Hudson, 
who has already made a considerable name 
for herself with her writings on Mormon- 
ism. Mrs. Hudson is the wife of the Gen- 
eral of that name now residing at Topeka, 
where be is engaged in journalistic work. 
She has herself written many stories of 
the West and old Mexico, which so far have 
been better known in that part of the world 
than this, though she is now rapidly gain- 
ing very considerable recognition here. It 
must be somewhat pleasing to Mrs. Hudson 
to have won her way in the Kast through 
the medium of Lippincott’s, as she Is di- 
rectly descended from a famity of Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers. Her whole life has been 
closely identified with the West, which she 
has described as “a giowing page on which 
every man must make his own mark, with- 
out any quotations from his ancestors.” 

J. B, Lippincott & Co, will issue the first 
of néxt week another volume to add to the 
growing literature of American colleges, 
though somewhat out of the ordinary. Un- 
der the title “ “tories of the Colleges " nine 
short stories have been gotten together, 
representing the most prominent of the 
universities here. In each case the author 
is not only an alumnus of the college of 
which he writes, but holds a recognized po- 
sition in the worid of letters. Owen Wister 
writes of Harvard, Richard Holbrook of 
Yale, Capt. Charles King of West Point, 
and Cyrus Townsend Brady of Annapolis. 
Burton EB. Stevenson, whose “ At Odds with 
the Regent *’ has proved one of the success- 
ful books of the past few months, tells the 
Princeton story, and F. Churchill Wiliams, 
whose “J. Develin-Boss"' has in a few 
short weeks won the unqualified praise of 
such men as “ Bo” Evans, Senators Han- 
na and Daniel, Seth Low, and Governors 
galore, writes of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania. Cornell and Chicago Universities 
have been put into the hands of James 

and J. Weber Linn. 
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NEW BOOK.’ 


Historic 1 owns of the 
Western States 


Edit. d by LYMAN P. POWELL. §8vo, about 200 illu.trations, net, 
£3.00 \ by mail, $3.25). Uniform with “ Histori: Towns of N w 
Engiand,” ‘Historic Towns of the Middle S ates,” ‘Historic 
Towns of the Southern Sta es.” The set in iour vo.umes. 


__ This is the conciuding volume ot a series which uo patrivtic Ameri an should 
fail to read. Tue we. merited popularity of the series should be grea ly increased 
by the spirited descri tion of the we!-nieh incredible d ve:o, ment of the West. 


Commercial «4 rusts 


The Growta and Ri hts of Azgregated Capital. An Argument deliv- 
ered before the Indu trial Commis-ion at Washington, D. C., 
Dec, 12, 1899. bv JOHN R. DO» PASSOS, of the New Yorx 


Bar, auhor of ‘‘ Stoc<: Brokers ani Stocs Exchan e,” “ The 

Intersta e Comimerce Act,” etc. 12°, net, $1, (by ma 1, $1.10). 

Mr. Dos P ssos is provadly as famiiiar with the legal aspect of th trust 
question as any other Single indivi ual. His testimony before the Industrial Com- 
mission was i egar ed as of impurtanc: by economists all ov-r the world. In book 
form the material is indzxed and arranged su as to be conveaient for immediate 
reterence. c 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK and 
LONDON, 


foremost American scholar in the do- 


By Anna Katharine Green 


Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,’’ “ Marked Personal,” and the 
most popular series of detective stories written in America. 


One of My Sons 


This book is pronounced its author's strongest work. It is illustrated 


by LOUIS BETTS. Price $1.50. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 
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89 CHAMBERS STREET 


NEAR BROADWAY 


FROM MANVFACTURER DIRECT 
TO BVYER 


For Sale on the Installment Plan or for Cash 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


of the works of the greaiest authors of the world. 
fusely illustrated. Embracing the Com- 

plete Works ot 
COOPER 
RUSKIN 


Pro- 


ELIOT 
SCOTT 
GOETHE 


CARLYLE 
DICKENS 
THACKERAY FIE DING 
IRVING SCHILLER 
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FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 
(Nov. 13th---Nov. 20th) 


BOOK-BINDINGS. 


Beautiful and Unique 
Bindings from the work- 
shops of the best modern 
binders, including de- 
of remarkable ori- 


signs 


ginality and versatility 


combined 
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“SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION 
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beauty and richness. 
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These examples in- 
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Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 


History and Biography. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF OPERA. Giving an 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the Dif- 
ferent Schools with a Description of the Mas- 
ter Work in Each. By Arthur Elson, Illus- 
trated. 16mo. Pp. 301. Boston; L. C. Page 
& Co, $1.50. 

ROB ROY MACGREGOR. Highland Chief and 
Outlaw. By Dr. Gordon-Stables. Illustrated: 
12mo. Pp. 304. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co, $1.50. M 


GIOVANNI SEGANTINI, By L. Villari. The 
Story of His Life, Together with Seventy-five 
Reproductions of His Pictures in Half-tone 
and Photogravure. Folio, Pp. °207. New 
York: E, P. Dutton & Co. $6. 

THE SOVERANE HERBE. A History of To- 
bacco. By W. A. Penn. &vo. Pp. vip S24. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. $1.50, 
THE STORY OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Its 
History and Position. By Charles Duguid. 
2mo. Pp. x,-465. Itustrated,. Naw York: E, 
P, Dutton & Co. §2. 
A VANISHED ARCADIA. 
of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 1607 to 1767. By 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Svo. Pp, xiv.- 
294. With a Map. New York: The Macmi!l- 
lan Company. 2.50 

THE .FRENCH REVOLUTION AND MODERN 
FRENCH SOCIALISM. A Comparative 
Study of Principles and Doctrines. By_Jes- 
sica Piexotto. 12mo. Pp. xv.-409. New York 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1.50. 

VICTORIAN PROSE’ MASTERS. By W. C. 
Srownell. Svo, Pp, vill. -289. N3w York 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


SOURCE BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF EDU- 
CATION FOR THE GREEK AND ROMAN 
PERIOD. By Paul Monroe, 8vo. Pp, xil.- 
ess New York: The Macmillan Company 
POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION, By 
William Archer. With Thirty-three Pull- 
page Portraits from Woodeuts by Robert 
Bryden. Octavo. Pp. vill.-565-10, New York: 
John Lane. 


CHINA IN 


Being Some Account 


CONVULSION. By Arthur H. 
Smith. In two volumes. Illustrated. Svo 
Pp. (about) 770. New York: F. H. Revell & 
Co, $5 per set. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE STUDY OF JOHN RUSKIN. Compiled 
by M. Ethel Jameson. 12mo. Pp. vili.-154. 
Cambridge: Printed at the Riverside Press 
Copyrighted by M. Ethel Jameson, 117 Ssidon 
Av., Detroit, Mich. 

AMONG THE GREAT MASTERS OF ORA- 
TORY, Scenes in the Lives of Famous Ora- 
tors. By Walter Rowlands Illustrated 
12mo. Pp. 288. Boston: Dana Estes & Co 
$1.50. 


THE BOUNDARIES 





OF THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. A Historical Study. By Louis 
Houck. 16mo, Pp. 95. St. Louis, Mo.: Phil 
ip Roeder’s Book Store. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Horace E. Scudder. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations) Two volumes. Riverside Edition 
12mo. Pp. (about) xi.-455 per volume. New 
York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. $3.59. 

BISHOP BUTLER. His Life and Writings. By 
the Rev. W. A. Spooner. 12mo. Pp. x.-262. 
Boston: “Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE XIXTH 
URY. With Biographical Notices, 
Max Roose. Translated by F. Knowles. Six 
Etchings by Ph. Zilcken. Six Photogravure 
Plates and 200 Other. Illustrations, Large fo- 
lio. Pp. vili.-244. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $12, 

MARY RICH, 
(1625-1678,) By 
Po. xili.-323. 
$1.50, 


A Biography. Ry’ 


CENT- 
Edited by 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
Mary E. Palgrave 12mv. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
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JAY, 1 
Be 


rat ccna inti 


the Taperiat cal De ty of itus Plavive 
herent Caesar, with the Tragic Fate ot 

Casca mtulus and the Unhappy Circum- 
Stances of His Accusation Against the 
Empress Livia. By Achim, Tchodjk. Folio. 
Pp, 121, New York: Ravenwood & Rutland. 
Paper, $1. 

PEBBLES AND PEARLS. A _ Collection of 
Poems im Patches. By Cleland Kenestaffe. 
‘12mo. Pp. 198. New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely Company. $1.50. 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By William Blake. 
With illustrations. By Geraldine * Morris. 
Ismo. Pp, 62, New York: John Lane. 

A BENEDICTION AND OTHER VERSES. . by 
Leila R, Ramsdell. 16mo. Pp. 96.  Pub- 
lished by Edwin 8. Gorham. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 4 
Jameson, lIilustrated. 12mo. Pp. xil.-379 
New York: B, P. Dutton & Co. §2.50. 

THE EVOLUTION OF BIBLE STORIES. 
the lat: Henry Drummond. t2mo. Pp. 
New York: Edwin 8S. Gorham. 50 cents. 

THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Git- 
ford Lectures Delivered Before the University 
of Aberdeen, Second series. Nature, Man, 
and the Moral Law. By Josiah Royce,.-12mo. 
Pp. xx.-480. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 

THOUGHTS FOR EVERYDAY LIVING. From 
the Spoken and Written Words of Malthie 
Davenport Babcock. 12mo. Pp. xvill.-192. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 

MODERN ELOQUENCE. Occasional Addresses. 
Vols. VI., VIIL, UX., X. 
B. Reed. Svo. Philadelphia: 
ris & Co. 

THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 
Lillian Whiting. 12mo. 
Littl, Brown & Co. §I. 


By Mrs. 


John D. Mor- 


IN 
Pp. 


BOOKS. By 
414. Boston: 


Travel and Inscription. 
SEX OF THOMAS HARDY. 
by Bertram C. A. Windle. Illustrated, Svo. 
Pp. xxiv.-332, New York: John Lane. §6. 

NEW TALES OF OLD ROME. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani Iilustrated. Follo. Pp. xii -BAD. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5 

ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. From ike time 
of Constantine to the Dawn of the lenais- 
sance By Charles A, Cummings. 50) il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. Octavo, Pp. xix-314 
per vol Roston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$7.50 net per set. 

BACON'S UNE SEMAINE A PARIS. By Edwin 
F, Bacon. Il2mo. 6 pages. With mary 
and illustrations. New York American 
Book Company. 50 cents. 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES 
AIN Edited A. H 
Octavo Pp. 2. New 
nam's Sons. $6.50, 

CAIRO OF YESTERDAY 
lustrated limo. Pp. S48. 
Estes & Co. Tourists’ edition, 


THE W 


OF GREAT BRIT- 
Malan. Illustrated. 
York: G. P. Put- 


TO-DAY. Il- 
Boston: “Dana 
TH ceuts. 


AND 


New Editions. 


LITTLE MEN Life at Plumfield 
Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott, 
12mo. Pp. 381. Boston: Little, 

VANITY FAIR. By William Makepeace 
eray. In 3 vols. Edited by Walter 
Illustrated by Charles E, Brock. 1I2mo. 
York: The Macmillan, Company. 

CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With Introduction by A. Mary E. 
Robinson. 16mo. Pp. xvi.-88 New York 
John Lane. 75 cents. 

CASHEL BYRON'S PROFESSION. Newly 
vised. With Several Prefaces and an 
on Prizefighting. Also, The Admirable 
ville; or, Constanee Rewarded. By 
Bernard Shaw. 12mo. Pp. xxvi.-376. 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

WINSOME WOMANHOOD. By Margaret E 
Sangster, Illustrated 8vo. Pp. 260. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. y 
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Illustrated. 
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Giovanni Segantini, 
Italy’s Most Famous [lodern Artist. 


A History of His Life and Times, together 
with 76 reproductions of his pictures in 
half-tone asd photogravure. By L. VILLARI, 


Large ‘vo, $6.00 ne’. 
‘A very sympathetic study of the most dis- 
tinct artistic personality, in painting, which the 


Italy of our times has produced.’ 
—N. Y. Eee. Pot. 


Chronicles of the Heuse of Borgia, 
By FREDERIC BARON CoRVO. Large S8vo, 
with eleven full-page illustrations in photo- 


gravure, $6.00 net. 

The aim of this work has been “‘ to display the 
Borgia alive and picturesqus and unconventional, 
as indeed they were.'' The book is full of the 
spirit of this period whose importance on history 
cannot be overestimated The renaisvence of 
the arts, the invention of printing, 
the amevery of a world, all depend on this 
epoch 


Travels Round Our Village, 


A Berkshire Book. 

By ELEANOR G, HAYDEN. Iliustratei by L. 
LESLIE BROOKE. 8vo, 322 pages. Cloth, 
gilt top. $2.50 net. 
** Faithful sketches of peasant character, touch- 

ed with irresistible pathos, but relieved with the 


kindliest humor. * * * Commending it without 


to the perusal of our readers."’ 
—Boston Transcript 


Sacharissa, 


| Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, 


| Waller's verse 


| type of 
| womanhood of the 
| is more 
goodness, She 
esting 


| 31 West 23d Street, - = = 


New | 


Countess of Sunderland Her Fam- 
ily and Friends. 1617-1684. 
By JULIA CARTRIGHT, (Mrs. Henry Ady.) 8vo. 
326 pages. Illuscrated, cloth. $2.50 net. 


‘Ths name of Sacharissa lives for all time in 
The lyrics written in her praise 
make the bard supreme among the 
age. Waller's Sacharissa is tha 
that was fair and excellent in the 
17th century. But Sacharissa 
a mere dream of beauty and 
very attractive and inter- 
her own."’ —Presace, 
Catalogue of Calendars Gift Books 
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New York, 


The International 


STUDIO 


An IIlustrated Magazine of Arts and Crafts 


Three 
Months’ 
Trial 


Subscrip- 
tion, 
35 cents 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
Hezekiah of the Middle Ages By Charles Reade. 





per month Subscrip- 


tion, 
$1.00 


IN THE DAYS OF AUDUBON. By 


2:36, 
$3.50 
= year 


I? is the aim of **The International 

Studio’’ to treat of every Art and 
Craft — Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Ceramics, Metal, Glass, Furniture, Deco- 
ration, Design, Bookbinding, Needlework, 
Gardening, etc. Color supplements and 
every species of black-and-white reproduc- 
tion appear in each number. In fact this 
magazine authoritatively presents to the 
reader the progress of the Arts and Crafts. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head 
New York 
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Reduced in Price 


England New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.20. and Boston: H. M. Caldwell Company. 
tENCH FURNITURE AND DECORATION IN | THE’ SEVEN CARDINAL SINS. By Eugene 
France THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Sue. _Indolence, Envy, Pride, Luxury, Glut- 
Macmillan Company. York and Boston: H. M, Caldwell Company 
Germany MILLIONAIRES AND KINGS OF ENTER- $10 per set 
PRISE The Marvelous Careers of Some | A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSE. By Robert 
‘ trated 12mo, Pp. ix.-100 ow York and 
I l Fields of Industry and Finance. By James Boston H. M. Caldwell & Co. 50 cents. 
taly Burnley. Illustrated. 8vo. Pp. Ix.-510. Phil- | GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By Archbishop Fenelon 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 
Norway ; De H. M. Caldwell Company, 75 cents, 
pet nar coe ane m Pp xviii 238 New WIT AND WISDOM. By Sidney Smith. 24mo 
Scotland _ " ns an. Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 Pp. xii.-177, New York and Boston: H. M 
T > KLARLIER RENAISSANCE By 
’ * , ~ a CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 24mo. Pp. 160. New York and Boston H 
Swit 1 d THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN FORBIGN | M. Caldwell Company. 75 cents 
w 
, ps — d Now ¥ a, +e sigan Pp sae 306 Photographically Illustrated by A. Radclyff 
j = pa te Macmillan Company. $1.50. Dugmore. 12mo,. Pp. viil.-354. New York 
and the Unite States BALDWIN’S CONQUEST OF THE Doubleday & McClure Company. $1.50 
ed Pp. 256 New York q 9 , 
: . ’ ~ ¥ A and Mary Lamb. Illustrated. S8vo Pp, 318. 
All the booxs in th's collection are | patie rg dese sccanpae New York: E. P. Dutton & Co oH 67 Fifth Avenue, 
for sale, to be delivered after the | ° R. L QUEEN VICTORIA CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP. By Kate Dou 
tr ore. ea Pp vit 104 Boston Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.5 
Ma Sine Wrense at aoe 1D Daag, Translated from | THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante Gabriel nie 
ell Two volumes 12mo Illustrated . pea 4 ps 
s age wees Faken from the Germ, (1856,) and Including 4e , 'o 
Charles Scribner’s Sons TTLE Pp Pas i +o “© é Variants from The Oxford and Cambridge A R markable Novel 
’ LITTLE PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE WOMEN Magazine, (1856,) Poems (1870,) and the 
153-157 Fifth Avenue WHO HAVE WRITTEN FAMOUS 
s A > La Harkins and C. H. L. Johnston. | and, Me Thomas B. Mosher. $1.50. 
seat ay * Pp Boston: L. C. | pROM THE HILLS OF DREAM. Threnodi 
"| = = : aici I 9 and Othe Poe b Fiona Macleod Na 
» : ISRAEL PUTNAM, PIONEER, RANGER. AND ye me by Fae Se ( 
MAJOR GENERAL, 1718-1790. By William | Thomas B. Mosher, $1 
; , | American Men of Enere Je a iIE*BROCADE SERIES. 6 vol 
O.1e of the damtjest boots that ever cane | G. P Putnam's sone: "Si New Sork: Francois Villon A Lady { 
fo our lable.—N. ¥. WORLD, | CHRONICLES OF THE HOUSE OF BORGIA Saint Guid and ‘' Queen Mary 
4 Svo. Pp. xxi jarden ortland, M¢ Thomas B ace 
. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 75 cents $4.50 per set By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
“IN ALT; r, An Account of the Gyy SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE 
5 i \ in Original Collection of t r Chark Swinburne. S&v« Pp 
at thate cantare Be ny eer set not so much novel attributes as treat- 
y sanguage by “pete rors | ns ‘ith Prol 4 ‘ 
re ut and no ». xxi.-492, New York in Lane, | “ME A vi place ment, and has managed it with a great 
% ” ioemtlinciagas 12mo, Pp. xxvili.-97 " d, Me Thomas deal of skill.’—Trmes Saturday Rev 
Love’s Afield § A segdiy N 
Poetry and Essays. POLONIUS A Collection 0 rise $ i 
| Modern Instance y ‘itzgeral 
Mosher & Co. $2 
> LIFE OF BENVENUTO CI 
i by John Addington 8 
205. Ne York E, P. Dutton & Co, $2 LOVE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRE 
| AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY ON DANTE BROWNING, BURNS, AND LANDOR 
DIVINA COMMEDIA By the Rey vol 24me. New York: John Lan 
Clarendon Press LOUIS XIII. By Alfred de Vigr Trans value of the , whiclris lightened by 
[ES OF FICTION. © By William Dean lated by William Hazlitt. 12mo. Pp. xxvil.- | | a touch of genuine humor and an occa- 
In two vo 4H), Boston: Little. Brown & Co ¢ Btee . no 
f per volume New Yorl Sional bit of telling satire.”’—Mail and 
Harper & Brothers 3.75 
THE LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, | PI 
dited by Charles } Series of Picture of Nature and 
Wells Moulton. Sv Pp. 768. Buffalo: The America. New York nt, res 
Moult« 
GOD AND THE SOUL A Poem By ANGLING FRIE NDS 
Grafton Press Mather. New Ye pir ‘ore and Strean 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By ela esse facta seg lt A - 
| rell, 16mo. Pp. vili. -290. THE BROOK OF SPORTS N 
* Tavlor & Co, Edition de lux: aw 
THE CATHBDRAL, AND OTHER POEMS. Py SS vee oes Gai ae 
ah Es Gilbert Dickinson. Pp. x.-149. New SEASTS OF THE rleLy AND e just re of the 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25, ES te viii 1310 per vol Meg sine < fan 
pp. about i 


Denmark 
Butterworth. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. xi vols. Illustrated. 8Svo. Pp. 489. New York 
Dilke. Folio. Pp. xix.-260. New York: The tony, Avarice, Anger. 5 vols. &vo. New 
™ Americans who by Pluck, Foresight, and Louls Stevenson. The Editha Series Iltus- 
Ih eland Energy Have Made Themselves Masters in the 
24mo. Pp. xvi.-164. New York and Boston 
MUHAMMAD AND HIS POWER. By P. 
Caldwell Company. $1.25. 
Saintsbury 12mv. Pp. xvi.-423 
Sweden 
POLICY. With a Working Bibliography By BOB, SON OF BATTLE By Alfred Ollivant 
NORTHWEST. ‘By James Baldwin TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles 
- : EMPIRE. By the Wiggin, Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 12mo 
close of the Exhibition & 
Armand Twitch- Rossetti A Reprint of the Original Text 
ton: L. ¢ Co. $4 per set 
° w ‘ ’,7 
BOOK ‘ollected Works, (1885.) Square 4to. Port of New York Society. 
JAS 
Page & Co 75 cents 
World Series Pp. xvi.-150. Portland, Me 
ARES eS Ferrand Livingston. 12mo. Pp. xvili.-442 
Umbr Chapel Master Kreis! ! 
. = Frederick Baron Corvo 
t t hen Blades ‘* The author has given'toa certain social 
and a Copious Dictionary land, Me Thomas B 
»w York. 
12mo Py XXxX.-110) 
Popularities By E. A. Bennett 12mo Pp Pp. clxxxvii New ¥ 
“ ir go la re®eaing 5 
Tozer. 12mo. Pp. vi CINQ MARS, OR CONSPIRACY UNDER An air of gentle breeding adds to the 
lumes Ilustrate 2mo. | = 
Ae gage hb Mustrated. i2n Out-of-Door Books. 
Express, New York. 
LITERARY CRITICIS oy 
MY ate fURES FROM FOREST AND STRE 
Volume Il 1639-1720. BE 
n Publishing Company Publishing Company $2 
Spalding ldmo. Pp. 256 Men I Have Fished J By 
Charles Scribner’g Sons. §$1 Patten Large Folio, Hlustrated 
ianiver 310 per vol. B ; r ; ar Wmetiony Boake “en 
FRENCH ART. Classic and Contemporary Co, $5.50 
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Painting and Sculpture By W. C. Brownell > 7. . . 
Folio. Pp. 2 New York: Charles Scrib- DRAGONE OF Beds tte 
ner’s Sons. $3.75. tinct’ Flying Reptiles 
-* © 2 y Pp. xiii.-208, Nev 

A YEAR BOOK OF FAMOUS LYRICS. By 2 $1.40 net pared and a copy 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles Small 1l2mo,. | . - TIE wher eee ee ea wil! be mailed to mu free if 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co $1.50. ; ~ id ay OB habbo a Dive timnaaees 1 will send u your ude 

PLUE GRASS BALLADS AND OTHER and Three Birds, and in Blucidation of th areas. [Ow CeEnet. eee 
VERSES. By ‘William Lightfoot Visscher. Same r en Se 


Over 200 Drawings By Ernest Setor ad 
12mo Pp, 219. New York H. M. Cald- | Thomas, 12m Pp. 251. New York: Charl -< 
well Company, | © Beribner’s Sons. $1.75 CHARLES E, LAURIAT CO,, 
TOBACCO IN BONG ANIMALS. A Popular Natural History of 201 Washington St., opp. “Old South” 
Bain, Jr.  18mo. Beasts. By BOSTON. 


Wallace Rice,.}Polio, Pp. xxii.- 
and Bosten: H, -M. Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 
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A vivid novel of love-making 
and gallant deeds 


By CYRUS T. BRADY 


ILLUSTRATED 





AND STORY. By John 
Pp. _v.-144. New York: 
Caldwell Company. 
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Mf you send $1.75 now as a new 
subscription for The Youth's Com- 
panion for 1902, it will entitle you 
to all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1901, 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to the Double 
Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year's, 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to The Youth’s 
Companion Calendar for 1902— 
in twelve colors and gold — 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to the 52 issues 
of The Companion for 1902—a 
"brary of the best reading, includ- 
ing the features noted below. 


Send this slip or the name of 
this publication with your $1.75, 
J 333 





250 Good Stories = 
50 Special Articles — 


Weekly Editorial Review 
Children’s Page = 


Weekly Article on the Care of 
the Heaith=— 


Notes on Current Events and 
Nature and Science — 


Anecdotes and Miscellany = 


will fill the pages of The Youth’s 
Companion during 1902. 





Illustrated Announcement for 1902 and 
Sample Copies of the paper sent Free. 
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are SE eaamenee, Canton. 5, square, 


Pictures in Colors, Del 


8vo, Bound in Cloth, with tio 
Pour Colors. 


Price, $1.50. 
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THE SHOW DOG: Being a Book Devoted to 
Describing the Cardinal Virtues and Objec- 
tlonal Features, &c. By H. W. Huntington. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Pp. 212. Providence, R. LL: 
Printed for the Author by the..Remington 
Printing Company, 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS. By John. Muir. 12mo. 
Pp. 365. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
$1.75. 

THE LIFE OF AN ELEPHANT. By the Author 


of ‘‘ The Life of a Bear."’ Lilustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. 228. New York: Edwin S. Gorham. $1.25. 


THE LIFE OF A BEAR: His Birth, Education, 
and Adventures. By the Author of ‘' The 
Life of An Elephant."’ Illustrated. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. Pp, 226. New York: Edwin S. 
Gorham. $1.25. 


OUR DEVOTED FRIEND THE DOG. By Sarah 


K. Bolton. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 444. 
Boston: L, C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Fiction. 

THE AWARD OF JUSTICE; OR, TOLD IN 
THE ROCKIES. A Pen Picture of the West. 
By A. Maynard Barbour. 12mo. Pp. 335. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

ISLAND PATTY. Mary E. Q. Brush. 12mo. Illus- 


trations. Pp. 96. New York: American Tract 


Society. 35 cents, 
A RIBBON OF IRON. By Annette M. B. 
Meakin. 12mo. Pp. 318. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 
THE GATHERING OF BROTHER _HILARIUS. 
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By Michael Fairless. 12mo. Pp. viii.-171. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

SHIPMATES. By Morgan Robertson. 12mo, 
Pp, vii.-347. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

THE LITTLE CLOWN. By Thomas Cobb. 
32mo,. Pr. 150. New York: E. P, Dutton & 
Co. 50 cents, 

UNDER THE BLACK RAVEN: OR, SACA, 
THE KING FROM OUT OF THE SEA. By 
Paul Creswick. 12mo. Pp. 302. New York 
FE, P, Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

THE HEARTS OF MEN. . By H. Fielding. 8vo. 
Pp, viii.-324. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5. 

THE GLD KNOWLEDGE. By Stephen Gwynn. 
12mo. Pp. 292. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. Illustrated 
i2mo. Pp. 374. Philadelphia; The J. B. Lip- 
pincett Company. 

MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Pp, 323. Philadelphia: The J. 
B. Lippincott Company. $1.20 

OLD INDIAN LEGENDS. Edited by Zitkala-Sa, 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp, vii. -165, Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 

OVER THE PLUM PUDDING. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. x.-244. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.15. 

THE HOUSE DIVIDED. A Novel. By H, B 
Marriott Watson. 12mo. Pp. 312. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER. A Novel. By 
Basil King. 12mo. Pp, 425. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By 
Robert Hichens. 12mo. Pp. iv.-333. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50. 

ANGEL. A Sketch in India Ink. By B. M. 
Croker. 12mo, Pp. viii.-376. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50, 

A JAPANESE ?°SCELLANY. By Lafecadio 
Hearn. lilustrated: 12mo0. Pp. 306. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. $1.60. 

MARIETTA. A Maid of Venice. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 12mo, Pp, 458. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. By 
Begbie. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 410. 
apolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 

A ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
URY. By Annie K. Holt. Small 4to. 
phiet.) 

CLEMENTINA. A. E. W 
trated, 12mo. Pp. viil.-365. 
Frederick A, Stokes Company. 

MOLLIE’S PRINCE, A Novel. 

Nouchette Carey. 12mo. Pp. 318. 

phia: The J, Bb. Lippincott Company. 

cents. (Paper.) 

BATTERY PARK. By Albert Rupp. 12mo. 

Pp. 28. New York: Henry Malkan, (Paper.) 
LADY PEGGY GOES TO TOWN. By 

Frances Aymar Mathews. 12mo. Pp. 338. [!l- 

lustrated. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bowen-Merrill 


Harold 
Indian- 
$1.25. 
CENT- 
(Pam- 


Tilus- 
York: 


Mason. 
New 
$1.50. 
By Rosa 
Philadel- 
50 


By 


IN 


MY 


Company. $1.25. 

WIFE OR MAID? Ly Dougtas Flattery. 12mo. 
Pp. 216. New York: The Abbey Press. 50 
cents. 

A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD NEW ORLEANS. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. 12mo. Pp. 325. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20. 
A SHERBURNE INHERITANCE. 
M. Dougtas. 12mo. Pp. 383. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 90 cents. 
THE TRAITOR’S WAY. By 5S. € 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 328. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 
NORSE STORIES. Retold from the Eddas. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. Illustrated 8vo, 
Pp. 250. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.80. 


By Amanda 
New York: 


Levett- Yeats. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs. Illus- 
trations. 12mo. Pp. 315. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


A MAN OF MILLIONS. By 8. R. Keightly. 
12mo. Pp. 336. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 

THE FICKLE WHEEL. A Tale of Elizabethan 
London. By Henry Stephenson. Illustrated. 
12mo. Pp. 380. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bow- 
en-Merrill Company. 

APHRODITE. The Romance of a 
Masterpiece. By Franklin Kent 
Frontispiece by Edwin Blashfield. 12mo. Pp. 
851. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BLACK PINE. A 
Romance of Massachusetts Bay Colony. By 
A. G. Plympton. 12mo. Pp, 369. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

TOOTHSOME TALES TOLD IN SLANG. By 
Bully Burgundy. 18mo. Pp. 127. New York: 
Street & Smith. 

THE KING’S RING. Being a Romance of the 

Days of Gustavus Adolphus and the Thi 

Years’ War. Translated from the Swedi 

ot Zacharias Topelius. By -Sophie Ohrwall 

and Herbert Arnold. 12mo. Pp. 296. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

DAUGHTER OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

Elizabeth W. Cham . Titustrations. 12mo. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Seculptor’s 
Gifford, 


A 


By Archibald Mo- 


OF WAR, 
THE PRISONERS Wem Youk:. The 


12mo. Pp. 187. 
Abbey Press. $1. an Cae 
OM DEATH TO LIFE. By Harry rschner, 

Pn. Pp. 302, New York: The Abbey Press. 


RECKLESS RULE. By J. A. Bolles. 
— Pp. 8. New York: The Abbey Press. 


A Novel. By Mrs. John M. 
Pp. 271. New York: The Ab- 


Pp. 374. Philadelphia: J. B. 
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OLD TIMES IN DIXIE LAND. A Southern Ma- 


tron’s Memories. By Caroline E. Merrick. 
12mo. Pp, 241. New York: The Gruften 
Press, 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF AN IRISHWOMAN. 
By F. C. Voorhies. 12mo. Pp. 32. Boston: 
The Mutual Book Company. 

STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS. Stories of Love 
and Politics. By William Allen White. Illus- 
trated 12mo. Pp. x.-291. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE MAKING OF JANE. A Novel. By Sarah 
B. Elliott. 12mo. Pp. 432. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

BECAUSE OF CONSCIENCE. Being a Novel 


Relating to the Adventures of Certain Hugue- 
nots in Old New York. By Amy E. ‘ilanch- 
ard. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 355. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. By Neil Munro. 
12mo,. Pp. vii.-3389. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 
THE MARCH OF THE WHITE GUARD. By 
Gilbert Parker. 16mo. Pp. 133. New York: 
KR. F. Fenno & Co. 50 cents. 


MARK EVERARD. A Romance. By Knox Ma- 


gee. 12mo. Pp. 422. New York. R. F. Fen- 
no & Ce, $1.50. 

PATHS TO POWER By Floyd B. Wilson. 
l6mo. Pp. 220. New York: R. F. Fenno & 
Co. $1 

BY THE WATERS OF SICILY. By Norma 
Lorimer. 12mo. Pp. 312. New York: James 
Pott & Co. $1.75. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RED STAR. A Bi- 
ography of the Earth. 8vo. Pp. 572. Denver, 
Col.: Published by Denver Fraternity of 
Emethachavali. 

CHEVRONS. A Story of West Point. By lh. I. 
L. Ilhustrated. 16mo. Pp. 266. Philadeiphia: 
The J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 

A HERMIT OF CONNEL and Other Poems. By 


George Sanlayana. S8vo. Pp. 231. New Yors: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

THE IMP AND THE ANGEL. By Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. 12mo. Pp. 168. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.10. 

SEVERANCE. A Novel. By Thomas Cobb. &vu. 
Pp. 3i4. New York: John Lane. $1.5. 

A PARFIT GENTIL KNIGHT. By Charlton 
Andrews. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. ix.-414. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

RICHARD BAUGHN. By Benjamin F. Cobb. 
12mo. Pp. 358. Illustrated. Chicago and New 
York: The Hennebery Company. $1.50. 

BUT THY LOVE AND THY GRACE. By Fran- 
cia J, Finn. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 138. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. A Novel By 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Pp. 160. New York: Benziger Brothars 

BEFORE THE DAWN A Story of Russian 
Life By Pimenoff-Noble. 12mo. Pp. 400. 
joston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


BEHOLD THE MAN, Being a Novel Dealing 
with the Dual Personalities of the Peasants 
Who Appear in the Sacred Performance at 
Oberammergau. 16mo Pp. vi.-106. By 
Channing Pollock New York: The Neale 
Publishing Company. 

A MODERN ANTAEUS. By the author of “ An 
English Woman's Love Letters.”” 12mo. Pp. 
517. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 

THE SNARES OF THE WORLD. By Hamilton 





Aidé. 12mo. Pp. viii.-414. New York E 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. A Romance. By 
Nellis K, Blissett. 12mo. Pp. ix.-325 New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, $1 

THE APOSTLES OF THE SOUTHWEST. By 
Frank T. Bullen. 12mo. Pp. x.-34. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE ALIEN ty F. F. Montrésor. 12mo. Pp. 
vill.-379. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

ST. NAZARIUS. By A, C. Farquharson, 12mo. 
Pp,  viii.-308. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

THE USURPER. By W. J. Locke. 12mo. Pp. 
356. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO WIGGLESWORTH. 
By W. O. Fuller. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 368. 
Boston: Henry A. Dickerman & Son. 

ORLOFF AND HIS WIFE. Tales of the Bare- 
foot Brigade. By Maxim Gorky. Translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
l2mo. Pp. 485. New York: Charies Scribner's 
Sens. 4&1. 

THE DESTINY OF DORIS. A Travel Story of 
Three Continents. By Julius Chambers. Li- 
lustrated. 12mo. Pp. 337. Naw York: Con- 
tinental Publishing Company. $1.50, 

WHERE THE SUGAR MAPLE GROWS. _Idylls 


of a Canadian Village. 
key. Illustrated. 12mo, Pp. 268. New York: 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

CAPTAIN BLUITT. A Tale of Old Turley. 
Charles Heber Clark, (Max Adeler.) 
Pp. ix.-463. Philadalphia: Henry T. 
& Co, $1.50. (Two copies.) 

LAURIEL. The Love Letters of an American 
Girl, \ Edited by A. H. IJllustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. v.-301. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. §$1.50. 

THE MARGATE MYSTERY. By Burford De- 

lannoy. l2mo. Pp. 310. New York: Bren- 

tano’s. 
GREAT WATERS. 

Thomas A. Janvier. 


By Adeline M. Tes- 





By 
12mo. 
Coates 





IN Stories. 


12mo. 


Four 
Illustrated. 


By 
Pp. 


223, New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
THE BALLET DANCER AND ON GUARD. 
By Matilde Serao. 12mo. Pp. 266. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
THE PORTION OF LABOR. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 563. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. . 


BITTER FRUIT. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


i2mo. Pp. vi.-318. New York: Brentano's. 
ANTONY AND HERO AND FISHING FOR 
FAME. By Summie. 12mo. Pp. x.-61. New 


Haven, Conn.: F. Simon, 


HELD FOR ORDERS. Being Stories of Railroad 
Life. By Frank H. Spearman. 12mo. Pp. 
Sg New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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Miscellaneous. 


A CALENDAR OF OLD NEW YORK. Arranged 
by Charles Hemstreet, Author of ‘‘ Nooks and 
Cornera of Old New York.’’ With an Intro- 
ductory Note. Folio. New York: A. Weasels 
Company. 

CUTE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. A Collection 
of Humorous Anecdotes and Bits of Talk of 
American Children. 12mo. Pp. 88. Scranton: 
Attic Publishing Company. . 


THE CONTROL OF TRUSTS. An Argument in 
Curbing 


Favor of the Power of Moropoly by 
a Natural Method. John -Bates Clark. 
12mo. Pp. x.-88. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. © cents. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Documents 
Relative to Its Origin and Religion. 1835-1899. 
Compiled and Edited by William Jones Rhees. 
8vo. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 1836-1837; Twenty- 
fourth to Forty-ninth Congress, 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. Paul Kristeller. 
Large folio. 26 Plates and 162 Text Illustra- 
wane. lish a a 2 Xa Arthur 

trong. . . ew ork: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


THE COMPOSITE MAN. As Caen tea in 
Fourteen Anatomical Impersona: By E. 
H, Pratt. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 150, 
Tilustrated. Chicago. 

NE AND 
12mo. 

Crowell & Co. 
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DEED, By Charlies HE. Jef- 
ite * New York: T. Y¥. 


ae 


Dutton & Co. $4. 


NEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Three artistic Christmas Presents and a 
great novel. 


From now on till Christmas 
you will probably hear a great 
deal about a group of three artis- 
tic Holiday books. The first is 


“Alice in Wonderland,” 


(with pictures by Peter Newell). 


The humor and delightful whim- 
sicality of these drawings could 
have been conceived by no other 
living artist. They are unique. 
In all there are forty of these 
drawings~--full pages in tint—by 
Peter Newell in addition to dec- 
orative borders in color on every 
page. This new “Alice” is not 
only a beautiful book—it is a 
work of art. Everybody must 
have the new “Alice.” 
* * ‘* 
Another Christmas 
you must know about is 


“Heroines of Fiction,” 


by W. D. Howells. One is 
always sure of paying a compli- 
ment by giving anything Mr. 
Howells writes. The © present 
volumes tell all about the world’s 
great novelists and their “hero- 
ines.” ‘There are seventy illus- 
trations by the best artists, in- 
cluding Christy, Sterner, Keller, 
Tobin ‘and Hutt. It is a great 
literary treat for Christmas. 

+ * a * 


The third art book of the 


group is 
“A Japanese : 
Nightingale,” 


by Onoto Watanna. Somebody 
has said that here author and 
artist have produced a “work of 
art as thoroughly imbued with the 
Japanese spirit as a bit of old 
Satsuma.” It is a love story of 
Japan. The author is a young 
writer from Japan and the pic- 
tures—color borders on every 
page and full page color draw- 
ings—are by the well known 
Japanese artist Genjiro Yeto. It 
is an ideal gift. 
* * 
The novel 
this week is 


“The House 
of De Mailly.” 


It is by Margaret Horton Potter 
It isa story of love, hate, intrigue 
in Louis XV.’s time. A most 
delightful love story in the midst 
of one of the most corrupt courts 
ever known. 
* aa x of 

Alice in Wonderland (in. box), $3.00 net. 
Heroines of Fiction, 2 vols., (in 

ee » . ©. 3.75 net. 


A Japanese Nightingale (in box), 2.00 net. 
The House of De Mailly, . . 1.50 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New ‘York. 
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A SHAKES PcAREAN 
CLASSIC 


FREE ; 


If you do not own a 
complete Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- 
lete set and the 
Notes are not suffi- 
ciently full and clear, 
if there are no satis- 
factory Glossaries, 
no Critical Com- 
ments, or no Helps 
to the study of the 
Plays, send us your 
name and address and 
six cents in 
atamps to pay post- 
age, and we will forward to you an elegantly 
printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This essay is sold by oth- 
er publishers at 50 cents a copy. With it we 
will send a fine photogravure plate of Shake- 
speare and a colored chromatic plate represent- 
ing a scene from one of the plays, and hints 
regarding the study of the plays. We make 
this offer to enable us to give you some in- 
formation regarding the best Shakespeare 
ever published, and it is made only to re- 
Mable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay postage. 
Mention THE NEw YORK TIMES when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY Dept. E.) 
78 F fth Avenue New York 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SEL. AT AU “TION 


MONDAY, Nov. 18, and following days, at 
83 o’Clock each day, 


A PRIVATE LIBRARY, 


with additions from other sources, 
Standard, E egant and Rare B oks, 


comprising many works of the Reputable Authors 
in Special .Editions, and Illustrated Books 
about Binding and Books in Noteworthy Bind- 
ings; Dramatic Literature, including Shake- 
speareana; GROLIER CLUB PUBLICATIONS; 
Kelmscott Press Books and Essex House Press 
Books; New York Books and a few others be- 
longing to Americana. 

Scarce Volumes illustrated by Crufkshank. Row- 
landson, and Leech; A “ Sette of Odde Vol- 
umes,’’ A Large Number of Galleries of Pict- 
ures, Engravings, and Etchings. 

Also a lot of Water-Color Drawings in Mats for 
Framing, and Engravings and Etchings un- 
bound; also a few Good Autograph Letters, 
Papers, etc., etc, 

Sales of Books Every Afternoon except Saturday. 
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‘*WEEKLY HINTS 
ON BRIDGE”’ 


“‘Seen for a Week Never Forgotten’’ 

A Calend»r for 1go2, 

BY 

CHARLES S. STREET, 

being a Calendar containing weekly 
hints on Bridge Whist. 
PRICE $:.50. 
IN PREPARATION, “ BRIDGE UP_TO 
DATE,’ BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


ROBERTS’ N BROS. Pub ish r; 
12 East 42nd St., New York. 
Holid y Catalogue of 


FREE Books 


f Al Leaiing Fubish ‘s at Big Dis:oun 
We retail at wholesale prices, Ifyou en- 
close 10 cents we will send with catalogue a new 
128-page book “In Praise of Books,”’ by Emer- 
son and 50 other authors, telling what to read, 
ete. Write to-day t. Dept. tl. 

P_RK.N BOUK  U.. 296 Bradway, N. ¥. 





~~ ROYCROFF BIOKS 


FOR SALE. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, Deserted Village, 
and Brain, and many others. 

Write for prices. 


KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, 


419 West 118th St., New York. 


BRENTANO'’S BOOKS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
NOW AT 5-7&9 UNION SOUARE 
BETWEEN 
14TH ANDO SiH STREETS 


POULTRY PAPER, fitus'd, 20 pages, 
25cta, per year, 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sample 64. page practical 
itry book free to yearly subscribers, 

k alone 10 cts, Catalogue of poultry 
free. Poullry Advocate Syracuse,N.Y 


Song of Songs. 





European Maps (BRENTANO. 
and Guide Books UNION SQUARE 
I will coneaeittes cemeateaaial nie ientioks at Sc. per 


folio. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Expe- 
rienced, X, Box 211 Times. 


Typewriting Manuscripts a Specialty. 
MISS L. E. SMITH, 7 
1,301 Havemeyer Bldg., 26 Cortlandt &t., N. Y. 


The New Pork Cimes. 
“All the News “That's Fit to Print.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 

per Week 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, 

DAILY, per Month 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Month 

DAILY, per Year 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year.. 

SUNDAY, with Magazin: and Financial 
Supplements, 

THE NEW YORK 
REVIEW, per Year 

For postag? to.foreign countries for daily and 

Sunday editions, add $1.05 per month, 


DAILY, 


TIMES SATURDAY 


Hand | 


eemsogem 
Letters from the Cape Written a 


CenturyAgo.* 


T is some time since anything 
so brilliant as these letters 
has been unearthed from the 
archives of the letter-writing 
age. Lady Anne Barnard is 
remembered as the author of 
“ Auld Robin Gray.” She was 

' also the wife of the first Secretary of Cape 
Colony, and the very intimate friend of 
Henry Dundas, Lord’ Melvitle, then Secre- 
tary of State at home, whose attention to 
the affairs of the Cape and estimate of tis 
importance was not at that time (the last 
years of the eighteenth century) common, 
and to whom Lady Anne’s husband owed 
Ins position. 

Lady Anne herself was charged by him 
with reporting conditions in South Africa 
as fully as possible, and also with conciliat- 
ing the Dutch to the best of her ability, and 
these letters are the ones written in fulfill- 
ment of thts agreeable duty. Her zeal was 
pigbably not lessened by her relations with 
he. correspondent, although these, accord- 
ing to the editor of the letters, were not of 
a kind to stimulate an ordinary woman's 
friendliness, Apparently she had been deep- 
ly in love with Lord Melville, who—unex- 
pectedly—married some one else. The un- 
appreciated lady seems to have been suc- 
cessful in concealing her feeling from her 
acquaintances and married a Mr. Barnard, 
fifteen years her junior and greatly in need 
ot her influence to further his prospects, 
That this influence was potent is proved 
by his appointment to the post of Secretary, 
‘the prettiest appointment in the world for 
any young fellow,” in the opinion of Dun- 
das. A passage quoted from one of Lady 
Anne's letters to Dundas appealing for an 
appointment for her husband justifies the 
inference that ff the good lady were not 
positively jilted she at least had suffered 
disappointment, and was disposed to turn it 
to legitimate advantage, still retaining the 
utmost warmth of feeling toward him by 
whom it was inflicted. She writes: 

I throw myself on you with earnestness 
and hope. You owe me some happi- 
ness, in truth you do. Pay me by 
making me the means of serving a man 
who has rebuilt in a considerable degree 
what has tumbled to its foundation, who 
makes my happiness his study, and whose 
prospects In this country [Ireland] have 
been given up for me. 

Again she writes: 

I have explained myself fully to 
and refer to our conversation once 
| to implore you to ask your own 
whether you ought not to feel your- 
self doubly bound to make my situa- 
tion comfortable, more than you are bound 
to any other woman in this world. To a 
man like you, generous as well as just, how 
many motives are there not in the strong, 
| though defeated, regards which have sub- 
| sisted between us, for you to take my hus- 
band by the hand, and make me, through 
him, as happy as you can? To pay me all 
you have owed, and still owe me, you never 
|} can. But what you can you should do, and 
you have got-before you the pleasure of 
obliging me. 

Lord Melville was not so prompt as might 
; be in grasping this pleasure, but the 
pointment once offered and accepted, and 
Lady Anne duly installed as the first lady 
in the colony, (the wife of the Governor 
not having followed her husband there,) 
she rewarded him by the sprightliest and 
most intelligent accounts of her environ- 
ment and daily life, written in a spirit of 
irreproachable amilability and affectionate 
eonfidence. The habits of the Dutch, the 
price of food and labor, the dress of the 
ladies, the climate, the scenery, the inci- 
| dents of expeditions into the country, the 
desirability of keeping the Cape as a Brit- 
ish possession, the aspect of the Hottentots, 
her opinions of the wisdom or folly of per- 
sons in power—all this was yarn for her 
spinning. She obeyed, also, her friend's in- 
struction to conciliate the Dutch with con- 
siderable success, beginning with ‘‘a most 
capital party,’ to which many of the dis- 





you, 
again 
heart 


ap- 





| affected were invited, together with friends | 


| of the Government. Her desctription of it is 


as follows: 


“Tt is true 
families were sulky and staid at home, be- 
ing lukewarm, I suspect, to the English 
Government; but the mothers and daugh- 
ters came, and to plow with heifers has al- 

} ways been reckoned a good means to im- 
prove reluctant soil. By-and-by I shall get 
the fathers, you will see. I had a fiddle or 
two and bit of supper after; all went most 
friendly. The ‘hop’ gave me also the op- 
portunity of obliging the juvenile part of 
the army and navy, who, as Ff Have told 
you, have been kept much in the back- 

| ground by dJheir commanding officers, 
invitations were conveyed through the me- 
dium of the Colonels of .the army and Cap- 
tains of the navy to the subalternr officers. 

; and thus all of.them whe were best be- 

| haved and most gentlemanlike were scent, 
and I think enjoyed themselves thorough- 

i ly, flirting a good deal with the Dutch 

| ladies, who did not seem to share their 
fathers’ dislike of. English. officers. I shall 
Lave a similar party on the first ‘Thurs- 
day of every mcnth, as I have already told 
you, but cannot have public days oftener, 

as everything is so very, very dear that i 
should be ruined. You will easily beHeve 
this, my dear friend, when I tell you that, 
among other things my thirsty guests drank 


me up five dozen of porter, a little stock of | 


which | had brought with me, but not 
enough to stand many such attacks As 
to supper, three or four hams, some dozens 
of fowls and ducks, venison, and other 
| game vanished tn the twinkling of an eye, 
along with pastry of all sorts, for supper ‘s 
a great meal here. 
carry out the lighting on a more economical 
plan than at home. Our lamps, which were 
numerous, were lighted, and well. lighted, 
with the tails of the sheep whose saddles 
we were eating. About these saddles of 
/ mutton, it occurred to me before leaving 
! England that. it might be useful to carry 
with me to Africa a map of a sheep and an 
ox, as I thought it likely that the Dutch 
*SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 
Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope, 
(1797-1801.) By Lady Anne Barnard. Edited, 
with a Memoir and Brief Notes, by W. H. 
Wilkins; M. A., F. 8. A. With a Portrait. 
Cloth, Svo. Pp. 316. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $2.50, 








some of the Dutch fathers of | 





The, 


I was able, however, to | their part 





* seh ats, 


butehers might cut their meat up awkward- 
ly. I was not mistaken; my maps have 
been of great assistance to me here.’ 


Lady Anne’s animated persistence in a 
ecnciliatory policy was not confined to her 
public life. A woman of many friends, she 
kept them by her deference and attentions 
as much, apparently, as by her charm, 
Among them were Pitt, Burke, Sheridan, 
Windham, Sir Walter Scott, and the rrince 
Regent. Nor was she ever indifterent «ww 
the affection of the husband chosen witn- 
out too great discretion: : 

“Contented and happy in my domesuc 
Mfe, under circumstances rather singular 
and not fairly assorted, sheuld Ff risk the 
future comfort of my advancing years for 
any other duty or gratification to myself by 
letting him find out that he can be happy 
without me, which at present he does not 
believe?” she naively writes to her friend 
in urging a request for leave of absence for 
Barnard that he might visit his parents, she 
to accompany him, that he may not find 
out how to “be happy without her.”’ It ts 
seldom that one finds satisfaction so vart- 
ous in letters of this semi-public nature. A 
woman of literary gifts, social charm, 
strong affections, and acute perceptions is 
writing to a statesman, a patron, and a 
friend ardently beloved on a subject of na- 
tional interest enlivened by the most inti- 
mate personal details. Nothing could be 
more readable than the result. 


Another Negro Poet.* 

Since the success of Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar has become distinctive and generally 
admitted, others of his race have not hesi- 
tated to place their efforts in verse before 
the public. In most cases, however, the 
verses thus put forth have been marred by 
an elementary point of view and by the 
lack of a knowledge of prosody which has 
hardly been replaced by the natural gift of 
versification, except in pure and simple 
negro lyrics. Then, too, the themes usu- 
ally chesen have been so ambitious that 
neither the imagination nor the style of 
the poet has been able to sustain them. All 
these qualities are more or less noticeable 
in the two volumes of verse which we have 
received from James E. McGirt of North 
Carolina. But it should be noted that Mr. 
McGirt’s last volume shows a commenda- 
ble advance over his first. 

The chief fault that we notice in such 
poems as ‘‘Avenging the Maine,’’ ‘‘ The 
Memory of Maceo,” “The Stars and 
Stripes Shall Never Trail the Dust," &c., is 
that the poet is more deeply moved than 
he has the power to move his readers, and 
the result is that no illusion is produced. 
For example, ‘‘ The Maine,"’ which begins 
something after the Homeric 


Sing, O Muse! the avenging of the Maine, 
The Direful woes, the fate of Spain— 


soon settles down to unemotional prose in 
such lines as: 





measure— 


The news was sent by swiftest speed, 
Announcing Spain's most cruel deed 

So great the grief and wrath it brought, 
To hear the deed the Spaniards wrought, 
O'er the world a clamor rose, 

And all the world the clamor knows, 


and so on. But it would be unfair to judge 
Mr. McGirt's work by such effusions 
these, when there is much that he does well 
in his little volumes. The final quatrain of 
‘* Experience "’ is not without poetry or im- 
agination: 
But when my bleeding feet came to the end, 
And I was bound and scourged by cruel fate; 
Alas, I cried, pray let me start again. 
lt was too late 
Nelther are many pleasant jingles about 
nature, which are musical and full of the 
plantation atmosphere. Here are a couple 
of stanzas from ‘*‘ Winter ”’: 
Pumpkins getting yellow, 
Persimmons getting ripe. 
Opossum ‘gin to fatten, 
And quails begin to pipe. 


as 


Bird dog In the broom sage, 
Hunter's got his gun, 

Erastus with old Traylor— 
Opossum ‘'d better run. 


Mr. McGirt is discriminating in his use of 


dialect, as may be shown by a comparison 
of the above lines with a few taken from a 
song about a negro who suddenly became 
wealthy through finding a pocketbook: , 
Dis black nigah am welthy, boys, at last; 
U otter see de razein ob de hat whin I pass; 
Dis black nigah don't seem so funny, 
Since dey’s found he's got de money, 
"N dem same old nigahs am glad now 
me boss 


ter 


In short, in his own field of simple themes 
of local color Mr. McGirt lacks neither mel- 
ody nor vision. As we have said, his more 
serious verse shows marked improvement. 
and by reading how really great poets turn 
subjects similar to his most. ambitious 
themes, we have no doubt that he will, in 
time, gain something of that power of self- 
eriticism which how he seems to lack when 
he would take a flight out of the particula 
environment tn which he is able to give 
really excellent expression. 


eall | 


England's Most Ancient Monu- 


ment.” 

Possibly no structure in the world is so 
filled with the memories of great historicai 
events the London. Here 
Prince’, Kings, and Queens have been im- 
prisoned; traitors and witches tortured; 
while the best and the worst blood of Eng- 
land has commingled upon its stone pave- 
ments. The Bayard Tower, the Traitors’ 
the Bloody Tower have all played 
in the making of English his- 
tory in the Middle Ages. And although it 


as Tower of 


Gate, 


*SOME SIMPLE SONGS. By James FE. M 
Girt Square 12mo. Pp. 72. Illustrated. 
Published by the author Greensborough 
m © 

*AVENGING THE MAINE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By James. E. McGirt Square 
12mo. Pp. 120. Published by the author 
Greensborough, .N. C 

*THE TOWER OF LONDON. By W. Hep 
worth Dixon. New. holiday library. edition 
Illustrated with numerous reproductions from 
rare portraits and famous paintings. “2 vols. 
Svo Cloth, gilt top. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell! & Co. Per set) $4; half calf, per | 
sct, $7.00. 


16, 1901. 


may not be absolutely true that Caesar 
himself laid the first stones of its founda- 
tion, there is little doubt that for many 
centuries before the Conquest an impor- 
tant structure stood upon its site, The 
issue of Mr. Dixon's monumental work on 
the subject in a form which, on account 
of its valuable illustrations and excellent 
letterpress will particularly appeal to the 
lovers of historical works appropriately 
made, forms a worthy item among the use- 
ful gift books of the season. 

Mr. Dixon has been writing on the Tower 
of London for the last fifty years. He saw 
great possibilities of much personal light 
being thrown upon English history through 
an intimate study of the great prison pile, 
and several years ago he obtained from 
Queen Victoria permission to seareh the 
Tower records with the result that he has 
given in two volumes a narrative that em- 
braces about all that human knowledge can 
hope to obtain in regard 4o wie Tower of 
London. Generally speaking, he has left 
nething unsaid, for together with the actual 
authenticated history, he has paid full at- 
tention to the legends and traditions of 
the place, and has treated all from the 
point of view of a cautious student. 


from Harvard’s Recent 


Coach.* 

A charming book of verses entitled ‘* An- 
ni Fugaces,” has come from the pen of no 
less a personage than our old friend, R. C. 
Lehmann. Mr. Lehmann is not our old 
friend in NMterature, for this seems to be 
a début in that field, but he has been with 
us in the world of athletics, and we are 
not likely soon to forget him. He came to 
coach the Harvard crew in the mysteries 
of the English stroke, as practised at the 
University of Cambridge, and though Har- 
vard was defeated, she no doubt learned 
something. 

Mr. Lehmann was lately the managing ed- 
{tor of a London newspaper, but he prob- 
ably did not there acquire a love for the 
muses. It is to his university days that 
we must turn to seek the source of his in- 
spiration. His smoothest lines, his sweet- 
est fancies are associated with the days 
of his study and his sport. He relives in 
verse the rowing race and the football 
match, and in doing so he sends forth some 
of the brightest and most swinging college 
of recent There is a fine 
rhythm and a Macaulayan vigor in the 
poem entitled ‘‘ Io Triumphe,” describing a 
Cambridge victory football. It begins 
thus: 


Oh, woe is me for Oxford! her gallants is- 
sued forth; 
From east and west her friends poured 
out, from south they came, and north; 
Their faces gleamed with triumph, their 
buttonholes were gay 

With many a dark blue ribbon, and many 
a violet spray: 

And oh, their speech was 
on their way they sped 

‘Will our men beat the 
They'll, do it on their 
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A Romance of the Polar Pit 
By ROBERT AMES BENNET. 
Illustrations by R. A. BLUMENSCHEIN, 
Izmeo, 81.50. 


extraordinary adventures of some explor- 
ers, who find in a great depression of the earth 
near the Pole, still surviving in the earlier cli- 
mate, many ‘animals known hitherto only to 
paleontologists. They also become dwellers with 
the hardy descendants of a lost expedition of 
Scandinavians of many centuries ago tomance 
ensues. The author very cleverly maintains an 
atmosphere of danger and suspense. 


SHOULDER STRAPS AND 
SUN BONNETS 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stories of naval officers and civilians, which 
the author has contributed to the leading period- 
icals. The first tale is laid in the Philippines 
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“The Oarsman’s Farewell to His 
witness this stanza: 
-lo! these 


called 
Oar,” as 
Many oars have I had 
a token— 
Since first a raw freshman I splashed in 
a crew; 
Their shafts may be warped 
blades may be broken, 
But their stanchness 
centred in you. 
Lo! all these old oars that I lost with or 
won with 
Return to remind me of failure or fame 
The traditions are yours of those blades 
I have done with; 
The wood may have 
soul is the same. 


cups are 


and their 


lived on to ve 


changed, but the 


Coliege men will enjoy these poems, es- 
pecially men at colleges where rowing is 
practised. Mr. Lehmann writes smoothly, 
musically, and with a good deal of infec- 
tious enthusiasm. He is not a great poct, 
but he is an engaging one. 


Mr. Mabie’s Shakespeare.* 


When a year ago Hamilton W. Mabie's 
“Wilham Shakespeare” first made its 
appearance in ap elaborate edition, certain 
self serted critics could not refrain from 
pavsirg it by with words the purport of 
which “But why should read 
Mabie when there is Shakespeare? "’ In fact, 
as Mr. Mabie disclaimed all attempt to deal 
with the Avon poet from the point of view 
of a Shakespearean student of the analyt- 
ical, there seemed to Shakespearean’ phil- 
ologists and prosodists little why 
the volume should be exploited. They 
were mistaken. Mr. Mabie is d man who 
hay reac a certain number of books, on 
Shakespeare as well as on other subjects. 
He has lived in Shakespeare’ country. 
He is as familiar with Shakespeare's texts 
as one might expect a well-rounded man 
of letters to be. And, while he might be 
able to add little to Shakespearean scholar- 
ship per his simple impressions seem 
to us to have been worth while. The large 
demands for his book, even in its original 
elaborate setting, show that there are oth- 
er3 of the same opinion. 

Mr. Mabie’s book bears the same 
tion to “the poet, dramatist, and man” 
that a painted portrait of Shakespeare 
would bear to the original if conceived and 
executed by a contemporary artist, while 
the analogy is made stronger if we at- 
tempt to imagine what a photograph of 
Shakespeare might have been like, and 
then place it in juxtaposition to the work 
of mcdern analytical criticism. In other 
words, Mr. Mabie has attempted to repro- 
duce by dint of visualization a literary 
picture of what Shakespeare was and what 
his surroundings were. To be sure, he 
gives us something about the literary pred- 
ecesscrs of the great poet, the social and 
political conditions of his time, and the 
circumstances in which the immortal works 
were produced, but all this is employed as 
a setting for the picture, which, like a 
portrait by a painter, is as interesting as 
showing the personality of the artist as it 
is because it reveals the character of the 
model. A graphic interest in Mr. Mabie’s 
work is added by a fine collection of 
Shakespearean illustrations, which includes 
not only reproductions of old prints, docu- 
mets, and paintings, but also views of the 
Shakespeare country as it is to-day. After 
spending much time with scholarly an- 
notated texts, we know of nothing which 
will so revive a vivid and human interest 
in Shakespeare as a perusal of Mr. Mabie's 
book. It is like reading Shakespeare's own 
play of ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” after Mr. Froude’s 
learned exposition of the same subject. 


Mr. Robertson’s Poems," 


Louis Alexander Robertson is the name 
of a young poet who has just risen to notice 
on the Western coast. His book, ‘ The 
Dead Calypso and Other Poems,’ nas al- 
ready called forth praise from the critics 
of San Francisco. This praise is deserved, 
for, while Mr. Robertson will not at once 
claim a place among the prominent singers 
of this country, he takes a comfortable 
position among the minor-poets. By birth 
he is a Canadian, but since 1882 he has 
lived in San Francisco, and his poems 
show a strong feeling for the beautics of 
the Pacific Coast. The poem from which 
the volume takes its title is a most musical 
piece of blank verse. It is true that the 
device of alliteration seems to be over- 


worked at first sight, but the poet is evi- 

dently aiming at an effect used cxten- 

sively by the earliest writers of Anglo- 

Saxon verse, that found in the staff-rhyme. 

The melody of the verse is as notable as 

the warmth of its fancy. The*poem begins 

thus: 

Where be thy witcheries now, 
ful beauty, 

Priestess of profl:gate love, passionless, pallid, 
and still? 

Sweet was the soul-searing cult taught by thy 
liberal kisses, 

Sweeter the chalice of love formed by thy sen- 
suous mouth, 

Ripe as L- metering grape, rich as the rose in 
its redne 

But unto them “that did drink fatal as waters of 
death. 

Left unto thee are the dregs, 
as wormwood, 

Freezing the blood In thy veins, leaving thee 
rigid and cofd. 


Strange that those lewd lava lips, once so allur- 
ing and mocking, 

Wear such an innocent smile, chaste as a mai- 
den's in sleep! 

Nay, but they wither and change, livid they seem 
unto blueness, 

Shrunk in their soft, 
tropical sun, 

eens the life of the grape, leaves it aban- 

ioned and shriveled, 

Gwosted on its own vine, swinging like felon 

forgot. 
A metrical paraphrase of the Lord’s Pray- 


er shows a devotional feeling, and “ The 
‘ Loom” displays weguine imagination, On 
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the whole this little y wolenne discloses the 
possession of real poetic gifts and a con- 
siderable mastery of the technic of verse. 


Two Books of Fairy Stories,” 


With the improvement of the mechanical 
arts connected with book-building, in no 
department have the results been 
conspicuous than in the presentation of 
juvenile story books. Mere illustration has 
become artistic picturing, and it is no 
longer deemed sufficient that a picture 
should merely indicate a certain scene in a 
story, but that it should also appeal to the 
youthful imagination as a work of artistic 
merit, thereby not only amusing the reader 
but improving his taste as well and culti- 
vating in his mind a desire for that which 
is a beautiful as well as an intelligent ex- 
pression of an idea. The fairy story is par- 
ticularly adapted to take full advantage of 
the development of the illustrator’s art. 
We have two volumes now before us which 
would have filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment the children of a generation or so ago. 
One is “ The Reign cf King Cole,” edited 
by J. M. Gibbon, with illustrations in color 
and in pen and ink by Charles Robinson, 
and the other is “ The Violet Fairy Book,” 
edited by Andrew Lang and illustrated, in 
a manner similar to the first, by H. J. 
Ford. 

In the former we find many of the old 
favorites retold, after the manner of ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights,”’ at the Court of Old King 
Cole. The originals may be found in such 
widely differing sources as Grimm, Hans 
Andersen, Keightley, Dean Swift, and even 
the ‘“Arablan Nights’ Entertainments” 
itself. Mr. Lang’s book is somewhat sim- 
ilar in not being new, but it is doubtful if 
English-reading children have before heard 
the tales he presents. They are fresh 
translations principally from Scandinavian 
sources, although some are from the Egyp- 
tion hieroglyphics and from the Rouman- 
lan. While all are written in the sim- 
plest of Saxon English, they have a liter- 
ary quality which is a protection as well 
as an inspiration for youthful readers. 


A “ Variorum and Definitive Edition’ of 
the verse and prose works of "Edward Fitz- 
Gerald is announced by Doubledgy, Page 
& Co, This work will be an elaborate a‘- 
fair in seven large volumes, with a biog- 
raphy and personal and literary notes by 
George Bentham and a preface by Edmund 
Gosse. This house will also issue soon in 
special heliday editions Harold MacGrath’s 
novel, “The Arms and the Woman,” and 
“The Black Tortoise,’ Frederick Viller's 
detective story. 





Longmans, Green & Co. are preparing, 
under the editorship of the Rev. Arthur 
W. Robinson, a series of ‘‘ Handbooks for 
the Clergy.'’ The purpose of the writers 
will be to present in a clear and attractive 
way the responsibilities and opportunities 
of the clergy of to-day. The contributors 
to this work will include Dr. Swete, Canun 
Mason, Canon Robinson, Dean Strong, and 
Dr. Montgomery, all of England. 


The two essays. on 

Cicero, will be published soon by A. Wes- 

sels Company. The same firm are publish- 

ing a unique specimen ‘of book-making 

called “ Pre-Raphaelite Ballads,’ by Wiltl- 

— Morris, which will be illustrated by H. 
O'Kane. 
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“CheM@Mosher Books’ 


F4c8 year sees a few exquisite ad- 

ditions to ‘‘ The Mosher Books,” 
and the present season is no exception 
to the rule. It is by their quality and 
not from quantity that these publica- 
tions stand at the head of American 
book-making. : 


A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, is now ready, and will be sent 
postpaid to any address on application. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
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Written for Toe New York Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN, 
; ONDON, Nov. 1.—There is a 
revelation in the new Life of 
Stevenson which Is extremely 
mteresting. It is Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne’s explanation of the 
method and extent of his 
collaboration with Steven- 
son. The title page of ‘‘The Wrecker" 
asserted that it was written by Stevenson 
and Osbourne, and its readers have often 
wondered precisely what was the younger 
man’s part in the book, Whatever it may 
have been, it was naturally assumed that 
whatever was superlatively good must 
have been the work of Stevenson. The 
two characters of the story that were in- 
contestably the most striking creations 
were Nares and Pinkerton. These, we 
all agreed, were the work of a master, and 
no one but Stevenson couid have painted 
them. Then, perhaps, the finest bit of de- 
scription in the whole book was the storm 
au sea. Here again we recognized a master 
piece of Stevenson's. But now comes Mr. 
Osbourne and tells us that ** Nares was 
mine, and Pinkerton to a great degree; and 
Capt. Brown was mine throughout.’’ Also 
Mr. Osbourne says that he wrote the storm 
at sea, That is to say, the most of what 
we have hitherto regarded as some of 
Stevenson's best work was in reality the 
work of Mr. Osbourne, 
This will come as a complete surprise to 
Stevensonians. We all knew that Mr. Os- 
bourne was a very clever writer. His re- 
cent book of stories was quite sufficient to 
prove that, Then again we knew that he 
had received such a training in story-writ- 
ing as no other man, with the possible ex- 
ception of Guy De Maupassant, ever had. 
3ut we never dreamed that the best parts 
of ‘The Wrecker" were his. 
Mr. Osbourne’s revelation 
heavy duty upon him, Henceforth he must 
live up to the work that he has done in 
“The Wrecker.” We shall expect great 
things of the man wno wrote pages and 
chapters of which Stevenson might weil 
have been proud, No one should feel the 
slightest disappointment in learning that 
Stevenson did not write what we supposed 
he had written, Rather should we feel de- 
lighted that, although Stevenson's pen is 
at rest forever, he has left behind him no 
unworthy successor. We have every right 
to expect that Mr. Osbourne will in time 
give us books that will be a lasting delight 
Hie will not be the real Stevenson, but he 


imposes a 


will in some measure replace him. 
Perhaps the most unsatisfactory part of 
The Wrecker"’ was the aceconut of the 
murders on the Flying Scud. it was an 
essential part of the story that we shouid 
tymputhize with Carthew, and it was 
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The Brooklyn Eagle says: 


‘*One of those very rare books 


one ts almost atraid to praise—a 


beautiful story.”’ 


New YORK 
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not possible to do this after reading the 
story of the murders In which he bore an 
active part. This, the weakest part of the 
book, was also the work of Mr. Osbourne. 
Since we°are to give him the credit for the 
best things in the book it is only fair that 
he should bear the responsibility for the 
worst part of it. Of course, the murders 
had to be committed, for they were an es- 
sential part of the plot, but all the same 
they jarred on the readers, and they were 
wholly irreconcilable with the character 
«ft Carthew. 


* + 
= 


Mr. Meredith was prophetic when he 
wrote of ‘‘Lord Ormont,."" The parallel 
between *‘ Lord Ormont”’ and Sir Redvers 
Buller is curiously exact, so far as the 
military careers of the two are concerned. 
Our sympathies went with ‘* Lord Ormont,"’ 
although we recognized that he had brought 
his misfortune upon himself, and nearly all 
Englishmen have precisely the same feel- 
ing in regard to Buller. Had Mr. Mere- 
dith lived some centuries ago he might 
easily have gone into business as a prophet 
on the strength of his prophetic vision of 
the fate of Sir Redvers Buller. The close- 
ness of the fulfillment of his unintentional 
prophecy should be a warning to him to 
make no more unnecessary prophecies. He 
will probably be regarded with some dis- 
trust in the army, and if he does write of 
any more Generals who come to grief his 
books will be paced on a special index ex- 
purgatorius at the War Oftice, 


The Hmitations of “ne English language 
seem to trouble many people. We are now 
undergoing a correspondence in several of 
the papers in regard to the necessity of 
new pronouns which would be applicable 
to both sexes alike. The suggestions which 
have been made as to the proposed pro- 
nouns are wonderful and not a little alarm- 
ing. Fancy such a pronoun as “ Heeshe,” 
which should stand for either sex. This is 
not by any means the worst of the newly 
invented pronouns, and most people will 
think it better to stick to the “ him” and 
“her,’’ which we now have, rather than to 
fly to the barbarous “ heeshes"’ that the 
improvers of the language would thrust 


upon us, 


*,* 


Mr. Lang’s new life of Mary Stuart is 
neither a defense nor an accusation of the 
beautiful Queen. Mr. Lang balances the 
evidence for and against her, but does not 
come to any final decision, and leaves the 
ease very much where it was before he 
wrote his very readable volume. Beauty 
is certainly a far more desirable quality 
tor a Queen who is to live in history than 
is moraiity. Had Mary Stuart been as 
ugly as Elizabeth, nobody would for a mo- 
ment doubt that she was guilty of all the 
crimes that have been charged against her, 
Because she had beauty we are all anxious 
to believe that she was a sort of suffering 
saint. Possibly she was, but in any event 
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he would be a reckless man who would be 
willing to marry her were she still living. 
Historians, except those of the sourest 
Calvinistic prejudices, try to acquit her of 
murder and adultery merely because of the 
length of her nose, and the color of her 
cyes, and the shape of her mouth, Who, 
after studying the history of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, can deny that the world is ruled 
by sentiment instead or reason? 
*,* 

Mr. Bernard Shaw's preface to the new 
edition ot “Cashel Byron's Profession” is 
Inostamusing. Of course itistoa large extent 
nonsense, since it was written by Mr. Shaw, 
but then Mr, Shaw's nonsense is usually 
far more delightful than other men's sense. 
He professes to be exceedingly grateful 
that the book failed when it was originally 
published, and assigns as his reason that 
had it not failed, he would have been a 
successful novelist at an early age. Wheth- 
er it were better to be a successful novel- 
ist in youth, or an unsuccessful Socialist 


later on in life, 1s a question which Mr. 
Shaw will answer in his own way, For my 
part, I would far rather be the author of 
Mr, Shaw's clever novel than of the So- 


cialistic rubbish that he has written since | 


he gave up novel writing. 
** 
. 

Matilda Serao’s new romance, “ La Bal- 
lerina’’ is like all her work, exceedingly 
clever, and decidedly depressing. I ought to 
say that it is just possible that the book 
may not be, as [ think it is, her very 
Jatest, Even in Italy it is almost impossible 


to buy a complete set of Signora Serao’s | 


books, and there is more than one which I 
have never been able to find. Still, whether 
‘La Ballerina” is or is not the last book 
that she has written, it is in some respects 
a wonderful book, and shows the author at 
her best, 

The Royal Commissioner who was sent to 


Naples to investigate the corruption which | 


is so extensive in the Neapolitan Municipal 
Government, has just made his report, and 
in it be accuses Signora Serao as having 
taken bribes to secure offices for certain 
persons. As the wife of a prominent Nea- 
politan journalist, Signora Serao may be 
supposed to have some influence in the 
dispensing of patronage, but when the ac- 
cusation against her is sifted down it comes 
merely to this, that she is accused of hay- 
Ing received in all 200 francs by the sale 
% her political influence, It seems to me 
that the story refutes itself, and does not 
need the indignant denial which Signora 
Serao has given to it. Her writings are now 
translated into nearly all the European lan- 


guages, and her reputation, together with 
the sales of her books, has made great 


progress during the last three years. It | 


does not seem probable that a woman in 


her position would engage in illicit trading i 


in offices for the ridiculous sum of 200 
franc if the report had accused her of 


having made 50,000 francs by the sale of | 
her intluence, the accusation would have | 


not have been preposterous, but to accuse 
her of having placed a value of only 200 
francs on her influence is very much like 
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accusing a bank cashier of bolting to Can- 
ada with only $15 of the bank's money. 
.” 

“Taken by Assault" is the title of Mr. 
Morley Roberts's new novel. It deals with 
the South African war, and is in all re- 
spects a thoroughly good story. It is in- 
teresting to note the marked improvement 
in Mr. Roberts's work since he made his 
first noteworthy hit some three years ag”. 
He had written several novels which had 
good stuff in them, but which had never 
gone into more than one edition. As soon 
as he wrote a book which was a conspicu- 
ous success, he began to do work far bet- 
ter than any he had ever done before. The 
moral of which seems to be that in order 
to make a good novelist of one's self, one 


should first write a book which goes into 
half a dozen editions. 

Mr. Roberts came to London eight or 
nine years ago, out of the mystery of the 
far West and the Southern seas. He had 
been everything that an adventurous young 
man with the sinews of a Sandow could be. 
In those days he was a picture of manly 
strength, and the look in his eyes was that 
of a man who had looked death in the face 
sO many times that he had lost all fear of 
it In those eight or nine years Mr. Rob- 
erts has won his way as a writer. I won- 
der how he likes it, compared with the life 
that he knew before he put aside red shirts 
and his hands grew soft. His is a very 
interesting personality, and we shall hear 


| a good deal more of him before he quits 


writing and suddenly yields to the passion 
for adventure which drove him before it 
for so many of the best years of his life. 
7 
rn 

“Huan and Mee” is the punning pseu- 
donym of two sisters who are particularly 
English, and not in the least Chinese, 
Their joint novel, ** Wheels Within 
Wheels,” is a story of Russian Nihilists, 
which, I fancied when I opened it; was 
going to be painfully tiresome. For, if 
there is any topic that is more tiresome 
than the topic of Russian underground pol- 
itics I do not know what it is. But, to my 
pleasant disappointment, ‘* Wheels Within 
Wheels’ proved to be a_ rattling good 
story—if I may be pardoned the use of that 
expressive slang. It has a plot which Is in- 
genious and entirely new, and the story is 
told with unflagging vivacity. It is pretty 
sure to be a popular book, for even if it 
were dull, the love for Russian Nihilists is 
still strong within the breasts of a large 
number of novel readers. 

*,* 

Mr. H. G. Wells's “ Anticipations "’ 
be published almost immediately in a vol- 
ume. Scientific prophecy is certainly safer 
than prophecy of the ordinary kind, and 
there is little doubt that Mr. Wells will live 
to see some of his prophecies fulfilled. I 
don't in the least belleve what he says 
about the future of European languages, 
for there isn't one of them that is within 
leagues of perfection, and if mankind is to 
make as rapid progress in all things as it 
has made during the last century, the need 
of a new and simple international language 
will be imperative. But most of Mr. Wells s 
prophecies that have so far appeared in 
the magazines will very probably meet with 
literal fulfillment Whether future gener- 
ations will have the right to be congratu- 
lated thereupon is another question. 

W. L. ALDEN 
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The Philadelphia Item says: 


** Fach page of this novel invites 


one to a further reading.” 


Cardigan 


By Robert W. Chambers 


A stirring historical no: 


cl of the period 


just betore the Revolution and culminating in 


the fight at Lexington 


By far Mr. Cham- 


bers's best work, 


A UIRLE AND STRIKING STUDY OF THE 
DIVORCE FROBLEM. 


Let Not Man Put Asunder 


By BASIL KING. 


The Mailand Express says : :1 novel worthy of the notice of all thinking and observing Americans. ts 


$1.50. 
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